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The Reason for Courage 


RAVERY is a fundamental virtue among strong people. Now when you are 
B studying the life of Paul you are following the steps of one.of the most courageous 
men who ever faced a crowd. Read the 9th and 10th verses of our lesson and 

see how Paul dreamed of courage. He saw the Lord standing by him and telling him 
not to be afraid. Those were the days when they hurt people for being Christians. 
Read the stories of the persecutions. No hero-lore in all the history of men compares 
with those narratives. They fought with wild beasts, they were burned as torches in 
Nero’s gardens, they were boiled in oil, they were sawn in two, they were literally 
fried on red-hot griddles. It was no light thing to be a Christian then. It was not the 
popular thing. Sometimes | wish it were not so popular now. Frequently it means 
little for a youth or maiden to join the church. It seems to be correct form; their 
friends are joining and so they go along. Very little courage is required. But do not 
think for a minute that you can get along without this important element. Can you 
stand out against your set? When all the boys and girls in your group are about to do 
something wrong, can you stand up and be independent? To do that takes cool, 
strong nerve. Only a moral hero is the real thing. I have interviewed scores of high 
school fellows about their personal lives. I know the vices and sins that are peculiar 
to high school days. May | say to you, out of a mature experience, that the tempta- 
tions that assail you between fourteen and twenty are among the most fierce you wili 
ever meet. The ship hardly leaves the shore before the wildest storm strikes it. The 
hot, sudden, impetuous temptations of ear!y youth are among the most desperate you 
will ever meet. If you conquer here you will never fail. If you are weak here you will 
always be weak. How about your fighting spirit? How about your resistence? Let 
me give you a secret: It is the secret of Paul—he saw the Lord standing by him and 
telling him not to be afraid. If the White Christ walks with you that power will be 
yours. We all admire Tom Brown for kneeling down and praying that first night at 
school, in the sight of all the boys. Don't be a coward! Don’t hide your religion. Let 
everyone in your set know that you belong to the church. Let them all know that you 
attend a certain Sunday-school class. General Howard had for his initials O. O., and 


he used to say that stood for “Out and Out for God.” Be worthy of fellowship with 
the old heroes. 


Isn’t that precisely the sort of teaching your intermediates 
need? This is John R. Ewers’ first lesson talk in the new 
Intermediate Edition of the 20th Century Quarterly (on the 
International Uniform lessons). And Dr. Ewers’ work is 
but one of the five excellent features of the Quarterly. 


Send for free sample copy today, and order it for the coming quarter 
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EDITORIAL 








The Peril 
of Ireland 

RELAND faces the gravest danger of her history at this 
| present moment. She carried world sentiment with 

her a long way in her demand for political freedom, 
but if her attitude becomes one in which there is no spirit 
of concession, she will have to stand alone save for the 
support of Irish hyphenates in various countries. She has 
been offered an honorable peace with complete control of 
her local affairs. The status in the empire is one that 
other nations have not thought to be incompatible with 
The federal union of the United States 
fought a great war that the United States should be one 
nation rather than two antagonistic ones. It is hardly 
likely that world opinion will favor a different policy with 


se] f-res} rect. 


regard to a proposed secession from the British Empire. 
That Ireland should have self-government men of demo- 
cratic convictions have long since been convinced, but that 
the British Empire should live with an independent nation 
at her door and one which so recently trafficked treasonably 
with the Germans is hardly to be expected. Ireland stands 
upon the eve either of the great and honorable peace for 
which her statesmen have labored for a hundred years, 
or of a disastrous civil war in which she has not one chance 
ina thousand to win. The danger of the moment is that 
the nation is now being led by doctrinaire extremists. These 
extremists may or may not have the support of the ma- 
jority of the Irish people. It would be interesting to test 
this very question by a plebiscite. It can hardly be be- 
lieved by peaceful men and women outside of Ireland that 
a majority would deliberately vote themselves into a bloody 
and fruitless contest in which Ireland would have every- 
thing to lose and not much possibility of gaining anything. 
lt will be a great pity if the vatican influences which play 


sO great a part in Irish politics do not at this time speak 
in behalf of peace. The old mother church made a great 
mistake in the world war. Is she about to make another? 


Ku Klux Organization 
a Bad Influence 
HE revival of the Ku Klux Klan has come to be a 
bad influence in many sections of the country. The 
colored people of Chicago recently held a large mass meet- 
ing to protest against the recent organization of a branch 
of the southern society in this city. The presence of the 
Ku Klux Klan does not make the life even of white peo- 
ple safer, but more hazardous, for the worst passions of 
the black man are aroused by the dramatic symbols of an- 
cient feuds. In Texas there have been many night raids, 
some of them committed against white people. Forty-nine 
legislators in Texas have presented a petition to the gov- 
ernor in behalf of a bill to prescribe penalties “for per- 
sons disguising themselves and violating the laws of the 
state by inflicting punishment upon persons against whom 
no legal complaint has been filed.” The spokesman for the 
request left no doubt that the bill was aimed to curb the 
activities of the Ku Klux Klan. While without doubt many 
sincere though misguided people have joined the organi- 
zation out of a sense of duty, for the most part the new 
movement has been fostered by a mixture of race preju- 
dice and commercialism. The Ku Klux Klan demands an 
unusual amount of paraphernalia, and the paraphernalia 
houses would be more interested in seeing it go forward 
than some insurance order meeting infrequently, and 
which needs no flowing robes and striking costumes. Mean- 
while the better elements of both north and south may well 
strike hands in an effort to bring about better feeling be- 
tween the two races by a fraternal consideration of griev- 





THE 
ances on both sides. This would mean just an honest 
Christian effort to resolve each situation in the spirit of 
the gospel. All efforts to frighten the Negro into 
subjection are doomed to ultimate defeat. But it is pos- 
sible to educate him to respect ‘his own racial heritage and 
to keep the law, just as we hope it is possible to teach 
white men that mobs are not proper tools for use by a 
democracy. 


Unemployment 


Is Increasing 
HE employment situation seems to be growing rapidly 
worse. Thousands of employes of the Deering Har- 
vester Works of Chicago will be walking the streets for 
1 job during September. Whether the works will open 
again before January 1 is problematical. Conditions are 
not essentially different at the McCormick works. The 
United States issues an Industrial Employment Survey 
Bulletin. This bulletin shows the ratio of unemployment 
in 1,428 firms located in sixty-five chief industrial centers. 
It finds an increase of unemployment during June of 2.9 
per cent and a further increase of 1.1 per cent during July. 
rhe increase in six months ending July 31 was 7.3 per 
cent. This six month period is the one in which normally) 
we would expect conditions to be improving continually. 
\t the most favorable time of year for unemployment, 
the number of idle men has grown greater with each pass 
ing month. Meanwhile a great many public enterprises are 
being held up awaiting better prices. Seventy million dol- 
lars of road money are awaiting investment in Illinois. 
Many public buildings wait for better conditions. It would 


seem that it would be better for the public morals if some 
of these great public funds were spent now so as to give 
employment, rather than to raise great charity funds next 
winter to support a considerable population in idleness. 
Che church takes interest in these facts because it is to 
the church that the down-and-out man turns as a last re 
sort. The churches may as well prepare now for charity 
on a great scale during the coming winter. Meanwhile, 
it is none of the church’s business how the nation carries 


on its industrial enterprises! 


Making Way for the 
Community Church 
Ss ARIANISM has hindered the cause of Christ in 
many a rural community. This is nicely illustrated 
vy the situation at Streetsboro, Ohio, which has been de- 
scribed by the Home Mission Council. Two tiny churches 
had disputed the field for years, one a Presbyterian church 
with forty-two members, the other a Methodist church 
with eighty-five members. The Presbyterians had no regu- 
lar preaching and the Methodists had preaching every 
other week on a Sunday afternoon. The young people of 
the community, less interested to the denominational shib- 
boleths than their elders, grew tired of the situation, They 
went out through the community to get pledges for $1,goo 
per vear. The result is that the Presbyterians will unite 
with the Methodist church, the Presbyterian building has 
been torn down to make way for a parsonage, and a com- 
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munity which had meager religious opportunities is now 
once more on the church map. The solution in Streets. 
boro may not be the ideal solution. The surrender of the 
field to the numerically strong denomination took a lot of 
grace on the part of the Presbyterians, but it was better 
than a continuation of competition. The better solution 
is the community church out and out. Eventually these 
churches will come to have a recognized status in connec- 
tion with our organized Christianity. Some day the vil- 
lage churches may be so predominantly of this type that 
the cities will grow weary of keeping old names and ir- 
relevant loyalties which stand in the way of the interests 
of the kingdom of God. The community church should 
be free to choose its own minister without outside com- 
pulsion, though with kindly advice from the leaders of 
any denomination when this is requested. It should reduce 
its creedal requirements to the minimum and stress in 
place of the creed a program of service to which the mem- 
bers will give themselves in whole-hearted cooperation. 
Such a church would win in most communities multitudes 
of right living people who stay out of our sectarian 
churches whose denominational affiliation eclipses neces- 
sarily and inevitably their service to the kingdom of God. 


Crane’s Criticisms Not 
Altogether Ridiculous 

RITICS of Dr. Frank Crane’s widely quoted article 

in the Century Magazine on “The Four Immorali- 
ties of the Church” have displayed, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, singular lack of imagination. Their comments 
have been based upon the assumption that to call the 
church “immoral” because it is exclusive, respectable, free 
and militant is simply ridiculous, and the man who uses 
such terms is only making a bid for that kind of attention 
which our public gives to the maker of clever and daring 
absurdities. This, however, betrays dullness of compre- 
hension. There is a very substantial background of pres- 
ent day opinion in the light of which Dr, Crane’s argument 
must be read. A practical philosophy of religion as not a 
thing above or apart from our common democratic life, 
but integral to our democratic life is defining itself in many 
mnids. It is this non-institutionalized sort of religion 
which the Crane article undertakes to set over against the 
sort ‘of religion which has immured itself in a church and 
which keeps itself apart, making contact with democratic 
society only or chiefly through campaigns of invasion for 
recruiting purposes. The historic church institution as 
we now have it unquestionably goes on the assumption 
that its chief service to humanity is rendered through a 
policy of sequestration of its converts in a more or less ex- 
clusive social group entered by certain tests—creedal, cere- 
monial or otherwise—and within which are to be achieved 
the virtues and satisfactions of the spiritual life. It is 
against this sequestration theory of religion that Dr. Crane 
He is aware of the resentment 
with which the non-ecclesiastical mind regards the superior 
assumptions of churchmanship. He is aware, too, of the 
many dynamic forces, essentially if not professedly Chris- 
tian, which are operating outside the church. And he feels 
the impotence of the church as at present organized with 


launches his paradoxes. 
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its congenial group of souls, to control or convert the 
mighty forces of our social life which really determine 
the world’s character. _What he is feeling after is a more 
democratic status for religion, that not a few selected ones 
only but even those who now think of themselves as non- 
religious may have the inspiration of faith that comes only 
through fellowship. 


Denominationalism the 
Foe of Democracy 


HETHER or not such an absolute integration of 

religion with our common democratic life ever be- 
comes possible, it must be manifest that the sort of 
churches we now have are far from being true representa- 
tives of the principles and spirit of Jesus. The commun- 
ity idea has wholly dropped away from our Christianity 
since the Lutheran reformation broke our religion into so 
many competing and jealous sects. Students of social con- 
in our Protestant communities agree that the 
churches do more than all other forces together to hinder 
the knitting of a community into self-conscious unity for a 
program of self-improvement and unselfish service. This 
is an awful charge for the church to rest under. The 
whole system of Protestant denominationalism is artificial 
und impertinent, playing the mischief with all our social 
ideals, and hindering progress. When one looks at con- 
crete cases of our church life in relation to its own com- 
munity there is poignant meaning and application in Dr. 
Crane’s statements. The church is exclusive—artificially, 
undemocratically exclusive, unchristianly exclusive. The 
church is respectable—artificially ‘the creator of false 
statuses for members of our democratic communities. The 
church does cheapen itself through its free appeal, and its 
own sense of responsibility to deliver its goods is weakened 
by the very lack of a quid pro quo. And the church's 
militancy is more often than otherwise stimulated by sectar- 
ian zeal and other motives inherent in the denominational 
system but neither democratic nor Christian. | Whether 
we take the situation in ecclesiastical terms or in spiritual 
terms, it comes to this issue: 


litions 


We can never have either 
1 united church or a pure Christianity until the democratic 


community is taken up as a whole into the program of 
religion. 


The Interdependent World 


R. CHARLES W. ELIOT 
reading for fifteen minutes daily a selected number 
of books filling a five-foot shelf, one may become 
acquainted with the best of the world’s thought. To un- 
Nicholai’s “Biology of 
War,” read in short installments every day for a year and 


has shown how by 


derstand and digest Prof. G. F. 


then re-read, would, we believe, give the thoughtful teacher 
who digested it more in one book of science, philosophy 
and practical suggestion for teaching fundamental prin- 
ciples than any other reading in a given time. For re- 
search, in ancient and modern history, in science of all de- 
partments, in poetry, philology, practical business, and 
ancient and modern philosophy, the book is a wonder of 
learning which reminds one of the work of the marvelously 
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learned Grotius. This does not mean that it is pedantic 
or dull, only that the author seems to have taken all knowl- 
edge for his province. The greatest marvel is the judicial 
poise, the insight and the good-will shown in every chapter, 
taken with the fact that the book was written in a 
prison-cell. 

How such a feat was mentally possible, or was permitted ; 
how the manuscript got smuggled from Germany to 
Switzerland and was carefully translated and annotated ; 
how the professor, broken in health, escaped in an aero- 
plane to Denmark is a romance which has few counter- 
parts even in the many extraordinary episodes of the world 
war. 

The teacher who relies on prescribed textbooks and 
compendiums, and has never ventured outside the mechan- 
ics of pedagogy will find the “Biology of War” hard read- 
ing and may not understand what relation it has to his pro- 
3ut the volume of 550 pages is primarily written 
for the teacher. 
stand it is the man of military profession. 
ophy of human relationships carefully reasoned out, and 
was inspired by a spirit of rebuke to the ninety-three rep- 
resentatives of German science and art and religion whose 
hot-blooded appeal in October, 1914, became a notorious 
document. 


fession. 
The last man who will read it or under- 
It is a philos- 


The book opens up vistas of thought that make one gasp 
in wonder, as when one from the plains gets his first glimpse 
of a snowy mountain-peak. The unity of the world of 
mind and matter, the interpenetration of science, art and 
politics by the one informing spirit; the whole false phil- 
osophy of a narrow nationalism, of domination and war, 
as believed by so many of Nicholai’s own countrymen, are 
here elaborated in occasionally such simple form that even 


the schoolboy can understand. For instance: 


No living man can be conceived as other than part of an 


organism. A man talks and learns only because he sees others 


doing so; that is, because he has some connection with these 


others. He can work only because he relies on the work of 
For instance, I can write only because somewhere 
Others 
again have coverted them to paper, and finally a whole series 
Another 
endless series of men furnish me with a pen, another with a 


other men. 
men have felled trees, other men have cut them up. 
of men have conveyed the finished product to me, 
pen-holder and another with ink. But in order that these words 
may be printed, more endless hosts throughout the world have 
heen busy. Some mined the lead for the type, others the iron 
for the machines, others again produced the oils and dyestuffs 
for the printer’s ink; and each of these workers requires tools 
and food, the production of which has employed more enor- 
mous groups of people. 

Thus if we go back to ultimate causes perhaps the world may 
have had to help in order that even the smallest thought of an 
. Neither 


conceivable 


intellec- 


except he be 


transmitted to his reader. 


} 


would 


author may be 


tually nor physicalls man be 


regarded as part of a great organism 


This doctrine, simplified, restated in various forms and 
made the subject of school themes, should be a fundamental 
element in all grammar school and high school teaching. 
Beginning with tracing the origin of everything in the 
home from the banana and coffee bean to the photograph 
of a Raphael, the child’s vision must be extended with the 
cycle of the months to the perception of the organic nature 


of an interdependent world. The outburst of narrow 
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nationalism which has recently Balkanized Europe, 
erected hampering political and economic barriers and set 
the clock back for generations must be shown as the 
tragic outcome of a false attitude towards the world and 
against man’s true nature. All progress must face toward 
cooperation not separation. 

War is not only abnormal but futile. Its glorification is 
an essentially modern thing and its justification by pseudo- 
science still more recent. The profound demonstration of 
this as biologic and historic fact is given, but it is not so 
that he who runs may read. The thinker must dig out the 
thought and slowly digest it to comprehend it. But the 
essence of it all can be made comprehensible to the ‘high 
school student and partly perceived even by the child who 
is only beginning geography and history. It is much to 
be desired that a short, popularized edition should be pub- 
lished to bring to the common man the main principles of 
this volume, 

Everything in the lessons on iistory, geography, civics, 
literature, and patriotism should be made to emphasize the 
central truth of human interdependence. Said Nicholai 
even in the midst of the world war: “The war is only an 
episode, and intercommunication, going to and fro is an 
epoch intercommunication, which does not include 
merely trade, post and railroads but, after all, everything 
forming a tie between man and man; and a survey of the 
history of evolution would soon prove that all this [human 
relationships] springs from the same origin—love. Hu- 
manity, love and intercommunication, therefore, mean the 
same thing. What, therefore, ought to be done is to write 
a history of intercommunication from the point of view of 
humanity and likewise to promote it.” The full signifi- 
cance of these words dawns on the reader only after much 
study of the text. 


No greater boon could be given the rising generation 


than teachers inspired with the Kantian insight as regards 
the spiritual nature of the world. 
based on Kant. 


Nicholai’s doctrine is 
He says, “Is it not at once obvious that 
of all conceivable moral maxims none could be so unsuited 
to war as the injunction, ‘Act so that thy action might be- 
come a universal maxim?’ For if I shoot an enemy, I can 
not do so according to Kant, unless I also desire him to 
shoot me. Kant’s philosophy is absolutely irreconcilable 
It is Kant or war.” Nicholai scores the phil- 
osopher who claimed that “only a good Kantian could be 
a good soldier and says, “The way Kant has been misused 
is even more repellant than the wav 
misused,” | 


with war. 


religion has been 


The details of the world war will now fill school-his- 
tories, and whether war comes in future will depend upon 
the philosophy of human relationships that is to be taught 
the rising generation. If the teacher would get at the ker- 
nel, instead of the husks of what he is to teach, let him 
study the bold German who declaimed against the folly 
of his countrymen and in the midst of war serenely looked 
beyond to an epoch of enlightenment and reason. The 
final chapter is superfluous and unsatisfactory and might 
well have been omitted. It displays a Comptian attitude 
of mind which Nicholai’s beloved Kant would have been 
the first to repudiate. It does not, however, affect the 
main thesis so marvelously elaborated. 
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The Grace of God 


“My grace is sufficient for thee.”—2 Cor. 12:9. 

LL lovers of Bunyan know what dealings he had 
with this text, whereof he has told us in “Grace 
Abounding.” One day while reading this epistle 

he came upon this text, but it seemed not to have any- 
thing to say to him. Indeed, he thought it a tiny text, 
hardly more than a casual phrase, and not large enough 
to meet his need. But a fortnight later, in an hour of sad- 
ness and terror, that “piece of a sentence,” as he called it, 
darted into his mind like a new star in the sky. Once it 
seemed too small, but now it seemed to have arms s0 wide 
that it could not only enclose him, but many such as he. 
So great was his joy that he went about repeating it, lay- 
ing emphasis upon each word, especially upon the fast 
two, which brought it home to his heart. Actually it 
seemed as if the Lord had looked down from heaven 
through the tiles and spoken those words to him in his need. 

Such a book is the Bible, and there is not another like it 
in its power to “find us,” as Coleridge used to say, reveal- 
ing its deep truths to us, as it did to Bunyan, when we 
are ready for them. It is a book of life, not merely a book 
about life. It is therefore that it “speaks things,” as 
Cromwell would say, telling us not only the truth as it 
has been learned from living, but the process by which it 
was wrought out. An example in point is the experience 
of St. Paul with his thorn in the flesh. What the exact 
nature of his affliction was is not told us. Nor do we need 
to know. No doubt we are designedly kept in the dark, 
and wisely so, lest we should feel that we could bear his 
burden, and excuse ourselves for failure to bear our own. 
Enough that it is a symbol of any trial that cuts to the 
quick, any handicap that hurts deeply and cannot be re- 
moved by prayer. St. Paul accepted it as designed be- 
cause it was needed, and set about to learn what it had 
to teach and how he could rise above it. The result was a 
great discovery of the grace of God enabling him not only 
to bear it, but to overcome it. At once he saw that this 
abounding grace, which he found equal to the chief diffi- 
culty of his life, applies to all our limitations, infirmities, 
and distre “My grace is sufficient for thee.” 

No wonder the grace of God becomes the first word and 
the last in the gospel of St. Paul. No other theme is so 
often on his lips. It is his favorite benediction. It is the 
burden of his thought and speech alike, as it is the founda- 
tion of his faith. By grace are we saved; by grace we are 
sanctified and set apart for service. Progress in the life 
of the spirit is a growth “from grace to grace,” and the 
further we go the more amazing becomes the revelation 
cf the “riches of grace.” Even the most casual student 
of St. Paul must have noticed how the phrase “through 
Christ” becomes “in Christ,” as his life deepens into the 
mellow wonder of his later years. If his words often grope 
and stagger under the pressure of his thought, it is becaus¢ 
he had learned, in the trial and struggle of his days, a truth 
as ineffable and unutterable as the things heard in the 
“third heaven” fourteen years before. At last, as the mas- 
ter became all in all, summing up all persons and all things, 
the words grace and Christ became interchangable terms 
in the language of his faith. More and more the word 
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erace seems to tell the whole fact and fullness of the spirit 

{ Jesus, as that spirit was revealed and interpreted in 
eroic and creative experience of the greatest preacher of 
our faith. 

What is the grace of God which St. Paul found to be 
more than adequate to the needs of his life, alike in its 
esser ills and its great tragedies? The question recalls 
the saying of St. Augustine: “I know until you ask me; 

hen yon ask me, | do not know.” As George Eliot said, 
the deepest things by which we live elude our words—they 
break through language and escape—speech being only “a 
ripple on the bosom of the unspoken.” Of course, in the 
original tongue, the word grace means beauty, but as it is 
here used it means more than anyone has ever put into 
the word beauty—yea, though he make it to include the 
wonder of dawn and eve, the lilt of flowing waters, the 
ongs of birds, the majesty of mountains and ebb and flow 

i seas, the strength of man, the loveliness of woman, the 
sighter of little children, the love of friend; the miracles 
{ chisel, brush, and pen; the zest of conflict for the ideal 
ind the peace of duty done: 


I have known a world hang star-like 
O’er a dreary waste of years, 

And it only seemed the brighter 
Looked at through a mist of tears. 


What is gravitation’ It is a subtle, invisible, universal 
orce, steadfast, dependable, holding in its grasp the stars 
that swing round their vast orbits and the tiny dust-fleck 
that floats in the evening air. What is electricity? It is 

ever-present, insciutable, all-pervasive power, hard to 
snow from life itself, eluding our analysis, yet waiting our 
itient discovery, and ready to serve our uses in forms 
nnumerable. What is the grace of God? It is the eternal 

wer of God, his living love in which we “live and move 
nd have our being,” everywhere present, always active, 
nswathing, sustaining all human life, equally the long 
aches of history and the separate motions of each mind; 
wonder hardly guessed by us, waiting to do “éxceeding 
Jundantly” above all we can ask and think. Many-sided, 
nexhaustible, accessible, unwearied, unwashed, and infi- 
nitely beneficent, it is not possible to say that there is any 
higher gift than grace,” or to describe the grace of God 
inything other than God himself, by whose power we 

e every moment, who is our fullness and in whom alone 
ve are complete—‘“the love that moves the sun and all the 
vars,” and, no less, the redeeming mercy which surrounds 
the limitations and liberties, the disaster and deliverances 
f life: 

God’s presence and his very self. 
And essence all divine. 

lhe grace of God!” cried Stevenson. “We live in it, 
\¢ breathe it, we walk upon it. It is the roof, the rafters, 
the floor, and the nails of the universe!” Surely here is 
the one thing needful” for us today, as it has been for all 
men in the past ; and to know what it is that sustains us, to 
ve aware who it is with whom we have to do always and 
everywhere—that is religion. All men live by the grace 
vt God, whether they know or not. The religious man 
differs from his neighbor not in the facts of life, but in 
their interpretation ; what in one is an unconscious life in 
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God becomes in the other a grateful and joyous fellowship 
with him. Nor will there ever be a time, even if all the 
dreams of social seers ccme true, when the grace of God 
will not be the supreme ned of our race, and of each one 
of us. Much as we may hope from human genius, some 
things will remain unchanged no matter how far the wit 
of man may go. The bodily life will always have its hun- 
dred doorless avenues of vain and anguish. Infirmities 
will beset us, disappointments dishearten us, sorrow be- 
shadow us, and the old divine discontent torment us. Until 
whatever is to be the end «of mortal things death will not 
fail to haunt our days, leaving us with aching hearts and 
empty arms. Never, while we live upon this earth, will 
there be a day when we shall not need the comfort 
and assurance of this text “My grace is sufficient for 
thee.” 

If all this seems rather vague, perhaps it will be at once 
plainer and more practical it we think of the grace of God 
as akin to the power of renewal, of recovery, of repair in 
nature. Wounds tend to heal. The body in disease fights 
for its health, using all its resources to repel the invader. 
No physician ever healed a disease. All he can do is to 
help the healing forces of nature to do their work. When 
an injury is wrought nature starts to repair it. Trampled 
fields soon become green again. Similarly, in the moral 
and spiritual world, there is a power ever at work resist- 
As the tide of misery 
“Where sin abound- 


ing evil and striving to overc« me it. 
rises a tide of mercy rises agatnst it 
ed grace did much more abound.” 

Many theories of sin have been held, but all of them 
together are needed to fathom the abysmal reality of it. 
Socrates said that sin is due to ignorance, and that the way 
out of it is the way of knowledge. Much of it is the fruit 
of ignorance, but not all. Plato said that living is like 
driving a team of horses, one tame and the other wild. 
Occasionally the wild horse runs away and there is a 
wreck. Sin is thus an outbreak of the wild animal within 
us. This, too, explains much, but it does not cover all the 
facts. Aristotle went deeper when he said that there is a 
profound perversity of will in man whereby he does wrong 
deliberately, cunningly, daringly in face of the right. Un- 
til we have reckoned with this fact, testified to by our own 
hearts and revealed by all the masters and interpreters of 
the human spirit, we have not measured the reality of sin. 
Truly here is a fact with which only the grace of God can 
deal, and this is what St. Paul meant when he said that it 
is by grace we are saved, as every man must know who has 
been mercifully kept from damning himself. 

Cleansing from sin, comfort in sorrow, victory over our 
handicaps—these things we need, as God knows ; but in our 
day men are seeking much else. New cults are founded 
and flourish, which have doubtless the worship of God for 
their great purpose, but they also have the purpose of heal- 
ing both body and mind, The quest is for power—power 
te master disease, to conquer fear, to subdue dark moods, 
to rise above the ills that beset and the shadows that becloud 
life. In truth, men are seeking personal efficiency through 
religion, and therein they are right. They have learned 
that they can change their lives by thinking, by altering 
their inner attitude, and attain to a brighter and more fruit- 
ful existence. Here again they are right. Christian Science 
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and related cults are not accidental; they bespeak a more 
practical personal application of spiritual realities to the 
actual lives of men. The church has been remiss in the 
matter of specific direction in the details of the spiritual 
life. It has told men to pray, but it has not told them how 
t) pray. Prayer is a high, hard, difficult art to master, as 
St. Teresa learned. 

Many pious folk are alarmed at the study of psychology 
ct religion, as if it somehow leaves God out. Far from it. 
lt is strange that as soon as we learn how a ting is done 
ve at once conclude that God did not do it, whereas our 
“usiness is to learn his laws and obey them. ‘The way to 
power is to remove the things that check or obstruct the 
flow of the divine life within us, releasing within ourselves 
the sources of power, always at our disposal, so that they 
may flood our life and fill it with light and loveliness. Thus, 
literally, we work out our salvation—by physical sanita- 
tion, moral hygiene, and spiritual fellowship—by the grace 
of him who worketh in us to will and to do. There is no 
need, as the manner of some is, to take this one aspect of 
the religious life and by over-emphasis make a new re- 
hgion of it. On the other hand, if people are being led 
away from the church in their quest of power to overcome 
disease and temptation, it must be that the church has 
somchow failed to preach, much less to practice, a full- 
orbed gospel of Christ. We must rediscover the riches of 
grace and its uses for body and mind, as well as for the 
health and healing of the soul. Wherefore do we seek 
power, if it be not to rebuild a shattered world and help 
forward the kingdom of heaven?’ 

Power sought selfishly, for our own ease, or success, or 
even health, will not be found, for in these high matters 
we get by losing and can only keep by giving away. For 
the healing of the world, for the attainment of the nobler 
mind, the great heart, the creative sympathy so much need- 
ed today we must seek the grace of God! Nothing else or 
less is adequate to the bewildering confusion in which we 
grope and stumble. Only the faith that there is a spirit 
in man, greater than man himself, can arm us in our war 
against war. No longer must we fatalistically submit to 
evils, however venerable, as eternal or necessary ; we must 
gird our swords of light and make battle. For these vast 
enterprises we need power—even the “power from on 
high” promised to those who seek it—else the world will 
run on in the old rut. Evermore the words return to re- 
new our faith in a day of rancour and reaction: “My grace 
is sufficient for thee, for, lo! I am with you all the way, 
even to the end of the world.” 

For it is in Christ that the grace of God takes living 
form, looking into our eyes with hope, and touching our 
hands with power; even “the strange power which men 
call weakness.” St. Paul taxed his marvelous power of 
-peech in trying to tell us this unutterable truth, and where 

is words were blinded by the glory of the vision no one 
else may hope to enter. The Grace of God taking win- 
some, haunting, hallowing Form and walking by our side; 
the Word of God speaking to us in human tones telling us 
the truth about life and death and all that lies between 
and beyond—it is wonderful beyond all mortal tongue or 
pen! There is no moral difficulty we may not master, no 
perplexity we may not solve, no sin we may not overcome, 
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no grace we may attain by the grace of him who turned 
a crown of thorns into a diadem of victory and redemption! 
J. F. N. 


The Chalk Mark and the 
Blacking 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE was a certain Ethiopian, and he worked for 
the Pullman Benevolent Society. And he could not 
remember what Shoes belonged to What Berth 

‘Yserefore did he mark with Chalk upon the Sole of the 
Shoes the number of the Berth. And he blacked them and 
re placed then. 

\nd there came a night when he had gathered the Shoes, 
und he fell asleep before they were blacked. And he has- 
tened, and he wiped the dust off them with a Rag, and he 
replaced them under the Berths. And the passengers tipped 
sim just the same. For they beheld the chalk mark and 
accepted it as evidence that their Shoes had been blacked. 

And the Porter said, Behold I have made a great dis- 
covery. If people think their Shoes have been blacked, 
‘hen they are blacked. 

For he had been to College, and he knew the system 
of a celebrated German Philosopher whose name was Al- 
hrecht Ritschl. 

And ‘he said, This is a world of Value Judgments, ani 
things are worth whatever they are accepted as being 
worth. 

And he found his Chalk mark was worth a quarter, and 
the blacking of Shoes was worth no more. 

But he tried it once upon me, and | gave him another 
lesson in Philosophy, 

And | said, Oh, thou shrewd and crafty Ethiopian, 
there are men who have gotten rich by the sale of Mining 
Stocks whose value was based on thy sytsem, and there 
are others who have gained great renown as Philosophers 
who work the same racket, but in the long run, it is noth- 
ing to write Some about. The world will little note nor 
long remember the whiteness of thy Chalk upon the soles 
of their Shoes; they will want to judge thee by the black- 
ess of the blacking upon the residue thereof. 

And I said, Thou hast the number of my Berth, and |! 
also have thy number. It is not 23, for I will not report 
‘hee for thy neglect, but speak to thee kindly. Black thou 
thy Shoes, and do it honestly, or else betake thee to the 
hay and omit the Chalk mark. 

And I considered how many men there be who fall into 
the same system. They discover some method whereby 
their work shall appear to have been done, and then go 10 
Jeep with the calm assurance that their absent treatment 
will not be discovered. But there cometh a time when the 
establishment is laying off help, and then are those men on 
the wrong side of the Employment Gate. 

For what | say unto the Ethiopian, that do I say to all 
men, that white Chalk mark upon the sole of the Shoe is 
no permanent or satisfactory substitute for the black mark 
of the blacking brush where the blacking doth belong. And 
men’s sins do find them out. 
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War and the Teaching of Jesus. 


By Rufus M. Jones 


DISTINGUISHED Christian scholar in one of our 

American Divinity Schools declared, during the 

intensity of the war strain, that he had got to the 
point where he could imagine Jesus dressed in khaki and 
sighting with his eye down the barrel of a rifle leveled at 
his enemy. Every word of the Galilean Master which 
could be used to give sanction to war was mobilized into 
service. It was, to be sure, a very thin collection of say- 
ings and doings that was mustered out for this purpose, 
jut they were used many times over and with considerable 
ngenuity. The scene at the cleansing of the temple when 
t)e whip of small cords was used rose to a place of almost 
supreme importance among the events of the great narra- 
tives. Very few readers seemed to notice, however, that no 
one of the synoptist writers referred to any whip, or that 
John implies that it was used only for the sheep and the 
oxen, So meager were the available passages that most in- 
lerpreters gave up trying to support their case with gospel 
texts and frankly resorted to the ad hominem method of 
declaring that Christ lived in an atmosphere of apocalyptic 
expectation when the end of all things seemed near, and 
that if ‘he had lived in our day when the issues of evil had to 
met, he would have spoken and acted very differently— 
im short, he would have been like other men if he had been 
n these hard circumstances ! 


LEVELING CHRIST DOWN 


\ll this seems to me very doubtful exegesis. It 1s 
always sad to find it necessary to level Christ down to our 
standards. It is surely a sounder and truer method to 
ulmit honestly and sincerely that we have come to a crisis 
when we can no longer follow him, because he is too far 
above us, and that therefore for the moment we feel com- 
pelled to drop to a lower human standard, hoping that in 
‘appier times we may come back once more to his way 
of life. There are numerous texts in the Old Testament 
which approve of war, and if the preacher feels that he 
must give his blessing upon those who fight let him brace 
is arguments for war by quotations from “them of old 
time,” and let him leave Jesus untarnished, standing in 
his faith and purity and practicing, under circumstances 
as hard as any we have faced, a way of life which elimi- 
nates hatred and war. Let us endeavor to discover, if 
we can, his spirit and his method as they are expressed 
and exhibited in the gospels. 

(he constructive task laid upon our generation calls 
‘or something more than diplomacy and statesmanship. 

calls for a rediscovery of spiritual energies that will 
ebuild the world. The new order of things which we 
‘ope and pray may rise out of the wreck of the old civili- 
ation, which has been ground in the awful millstones of 
war, can come forth into life and power only through the 
operation of positive spiritual forces on a greater scale 
than has ever been known before. I believe that there 
are new energies of life to be found in the primitive 
Christian gospel, taken seriously and practically as a way 
f life and a way of action. The gospel of Jesus Christ 


is not for Utopia—some dream land built out of sheer 
imagination—but for this mixed world of ours. We have 
no way of knowing what other worlds are like. We 
search in vain for the scenery and conditions of life be 
yond our sphere of time and space. What we do possess 
is a luminous account of the laws and conditions that un- 
derlie and determine complete and perfect human life in 
this world where we are. 


A PERFECT PERSONAL LIFE 


The gospei presents first of all an actual instance of a 
perfect personal life. When we go back to 
waters of Cliristianity we 
theory, vr a theological dogma, or 


the head- 


come not to a metaplrysical 
a capricious fancy con- 
structed out of exuberant hopes—we come to a personal 
exhibition of divine life revealed in human life, the eter- 
nal in the midst of time. We come to One who felt in 
his own consciousness union of mind and heart and will 
of God, and who was at the same time so truly of our 
nature that we see in him, as we see nowhere else, the 
goal and type of complete normal, spiritual life. 

The gospel is primarily a Person. 
is a Life. 


It is not a code, it 
It is not a system, it is an incarnation. It is 
not a body of commands, it is the warm and intimate 
appeal of a Person who has felt and known the mystery 
and tragedy of this strange struggle of ours and who 
through it all has triumphed. It is not a magical way of 
escape from pain and vicissitude, it is the personal in- 
spiration of One who can say, in quiet simplicity, “I am 
the Truth,” “I am the Life,” 
Door.” This is the 


“IT am the Way,” “I 
innermost 


am 


the gospel—the gospel 


within the gospel—this harmonized Will, this completely 
adjusted Person who shows us for once Life as it ought 
to be. 


GOD'S RESOURCES 


In close and intimate conjunction with this innermost 
gospel there is a no less wonderful gospel-strand, dealing 
with the possibilities and implications of our own human 
life. 
mendously searching and its account is grave and sober. 
There is something radically wrong within. Man’s nature 
carries in it a hampering element that tends to spoil the 
life. There is a serious taint in the stuff, a twist in the 
fibre, a weakness in the grain. 
he is meant to do. He does not follow his vision. He 
misses the mark, he gets lost. But in spite of this ele- 
mental fact of nature which all human experience verifies, 
and the common consciousness of the race acknowledges, 
the gospel is exceedingly optimistic about man. There 
are no set limits to his possibilities. There is no known 
terminus to his destiny. There is no fixed stopping place 
for his potential personalfty. This gospel uses breath- 
lessly bold words of prophesy about us. “You are,” it 
says, “to be perfect even as your Father is perfect.” “You 
are to learn how to forgive even as Your Father in heaven 
forgives.” “You are to love,” this perfect Lover of men 


Its diagnosis of human nature as it is now is tre- 


Man does not do what 
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tells us, “even as | have loved you.” “All things are 
possible for him who believeth.” “Greater things than 
these which you have seen me do shall you do.” 

This high expectation is not due to blind enthusiastic 
hope. It is deeply and solidly based, as everything in the 
gospel is based, on the fundamental nature of man’s soul 
and on the inexhaustible resources of the God who is here 
revealed. The spiritual transformations, which are the 
matters of real importance in the history of Christianity, 
are not in violation of the laws of the universe; they 
exhibit and illustrate the essential laws of life. The high- 
est spiritual experiences, the supreme beatitudes of reli- 
gion, all attach inevitably and inherently to the nature of 
lite. As we go up in the scale we do not leave laws 
behind and go to a vacuum region beyond laws; we rather 
come under the operation of higher laws and enter upon a 
region where new and unexpected forces and energies 
come into play. The most wonderful thing about the 
gospel is its proclamation, its impressive revelation, of 
these higher laws and forces and energies. The amazing 
faith in the possibilities of men, and all the astonishing 
expectations that are crowded into the gospel, have their 
ground in a new and deeper knowledge of those regions 
and levels of life that had not been explored and charted 
before. We are dealing here with a fresh invasion of life 
and with a corresponding revelation of its fundamental 
So many things project and stand 


hat it 


laws and principles. 
out and call for comment in this revelation of life t 
is not easy to select the transcendently important features. 
But there are two peaks of truth that show forth in 
peculiar splendor and dominance—(1) the redemptive or 
conquering, power of love; (2) the irresistible expansion 
of the kingdom of God 


DISAPPOINTED IN JESUS 


Christ was not the first to proclaim the redemptive 
power of love. There were flashes and gleams of its dis- 
covery as a principle of life not only in Hosea, and in 
“the suffering servant” chapters of Isaiah, but also in 
Kuripides and Plato, in the stories of the Buddha, and 
in the highest reaches of almost all pre-Christian litera- 
ture. Christ brought it from the dim light of dawn to 
He raised it to the nth power as 

At no point of his teaching or 


full sunrise radiance. 

a law and way of life. 
of his practice did he strike across and reverse popular 
opinion more completely than in his enunciation and ex- 
hibition of this sacrificial and redemptive law of life. The 
people about him all expected a Messiah who should be 
a world-ruler, a greater David, a breaker of the op- 
pressor’s yoke, a “mighty restorer of the kingdom of 
Israel.” He would be, in his own power, “the chariots 
cs ssrael and the horsemen thereof.” 
possession of magical power rallied the multitude to him. 
They were ready to shout “Hosanna” the moment they 


Every sign of the 


were convinced that their strong deliverer had come. 

He finally disappointed their hopes. 
refused to follow the lines of popular expectation. The 
jeer of the mob shows why they lost faith in him. “He 
saved others, himself he could not save.” But there is 
no better statement of the central principal of life than 


He persistently 
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that. Repeatedly it came from his own lips in the para. 
doxical words of his teaching: “He that saves himself 
loses himself, and he that loses himself finds himself.” 
It was his purpose, not to change the map of the world, 
not to set up one king in place of another, not to shift the 
capital from one hill to another, not to inaugurate a new 
political empire for an old one—it was his purpose to 
create a society of persons, liberated from their old nature 
by a fresh discovery of God, shrinking from sin and ab- 
loring it, because they had found the divine meaning of 
life, throbbing with joy because a new world and new 
dimensions of being had opened out on their vision, living 
no longer by rivalry and competition, but living by love 
and its contagious power. 


TRUSTING HIS LOVE COMPLETELY 


There is only one way to produce that kind of a society. 
It does not come by command. It connot be created by 
act of legislature or by sovereign edict. No force of 
battalions can compel it. The only way to create a 
society like that is to begin by exhibiting it in a life that 
incarnates and embodies it. The only way to produce 
love as an operative force of life is to trust love com- 
pletely—and to love regardless of all cost. The only way 
to reveal the nature of God as love and to carry it as a 
constructive force into the tissues of the social world is 
to translate it into the vital stuff of actual life, to make 
The only way to break the drift of 
sin and the instinctive drive of selfishness is to kindle a 


it visible and vocal. 


new and higher passion and to set a new attraction at 
Just this Christ did and he did it in such a way 
that it comes to light not merely as the highest law of life 
for earth, but as the essential nature of the divine charac- 


work. 


ter as well. 

There is a striking verse in Mark’s narrative which is 
a crucial passage for understanding the unfolding ot 
“And they were on their way going 
up to Jerusalem and Jesus was going on before; and they 
that followed were amazed and atraid.” This is not a 
chance item in an itinerary. It is a crisis of consciousness, 
a watershed moment in a life-purpose. Until then the 
stress had been on proclamation; he had been a teacher 
He had dwelt upon great ideas, presented with new per- 
Men |is- 


tened to his message, were aroused by its novelty ani 


Christ’s purpose: 


spective, new illustrations and new authority. 


freshness. They approved of his words. They hailed with 
‘oy the good news of unexpected privileges. But they 
remained entrenched in selfishness. The Pharisees made 
no new adjustments to fit the message. [Even his simple 
Galilean friends, with all their enthusiasm, were still fast 
bound in habit and instinct and selfish desires. They saw 
a better life, but they were not ready to pay the price 
for it. ‘The old diseases of nature and society were eating 
away at the heart of life. Something more must be tried. 
some greater dynamic must be discovered, some other 
‘orce must be brought into operation, 2 new step must 
be ventured. He must make the last and greatest a,»peal 
within a person’s gift and power. He must be ready to 
go the whole way. He must eliminate all secondary con- 
siderations, all thought of self, all expedient and utili- 
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tarian methods and stake everything on the uttermost 
appeal of love. Calvary is the answer. 


CENTRAL SPIRITUAL FACT 
the world, with its crude theories and its arid meta- 
physical theologies, has wrapped this central fact of spirit- 
ual history round with its own clumsy coverings, but 
again and again the warm, tender vital truth, in its liber- 
ating and inspiring power, has burst open the veils that 
cover it and has broken in like a newly risen sun and 
wakened men out of their sleep, made their seliishness 
seem abhorrent and the way of love seem the only way of 
life. The greatest of the spiritual awakenings down 
through the centuries of Christian history have come as 
he result of the re-discovery of the power of love as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ, the fresh re-discovery of the living 
fact, the unveiled vision of One who loved men and 
vithout any reserve gave himself for them—of One 
vho absolutely trusted love to redeem and to conquer. 
(his way of life—the way which he exhihited and 
aised to its full glory—is the kingdom of God. The 
ingdom is not primarily a post-mortem state, it is not a 
thing of geography, it is not a political achievement, it is 
not a millennial dream. It is a way of living. It is a 
pirit, a disposition, a rightly fashioned will. It 1s a 
ettled, tested, unqualified confidence in, and practice of, 
ove as a way of life. The Kingdom has come in its essen- 
ial meaning as soon as there is one person in the world 
vho has attained the Abba-crying experience, and who 
as added to this upward relatons'np of love to God the 
utward reaching attitude of love to all men-—the rela- 
tionship of brothers. But on the other hand the kingdom 
the total divine task and consummation of the ages. 
is the unending continuation of the work of creation, 
the making of man. So long as men are stil! selfish, so 
ng as sin remains, so long as there are social evils to 
he eradicated, the kingdom will not have fully come. In 
fact no earthly achievement, no temporal stage, can com- 
pletely express the full idea of the kingdom, for it includes 
n its entire meaning both the visible and the invisible, 
the temporal and the eternal triumph of the spiritual pur- 
pose of God, 
THE 


KINGDOM ALWAYS COMES 


the kingdom expands as fast as this contagion of love, 
iwakened by the perfect incarnation of it, conquers men’s 
hearts and carries them into this way of life. It does 
not come by “observation.” It is not a spectacle to be- 
hold. It is not an event of date or locality. It is coming 
now. It is coming always. A Russian student who re- 
fused to serve in the army, because he believed war to 
¢ contrary to the kingdom of God, was told by his com- 
mander that his “idea” was right, but that the kingdom 
lad not yet come. “No, sire,” the student answered, “it 
may not have come for you, but it has come for me.” 
the great spiritual question for any man is, how seriously 
lie takes this way of life, how far he is ready to grow with 
Christ, how completely he ‘trusts love as a method, how 
determined he is to back his “idea” with his life and with 
“ll he holds dear. 

This double fellowship of love— a love that joins one’s 
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life in joyous union with God as Father and that binds 
the same life into self-giving social relationship with a 
world of brothers—this conjunct life is the kingdom of 
God. It has not come yet for the entire world. It is 
only in its dawning stage. There are large areas of dark- 
left. There are terrible moral diseases still un- 
healed. There are great stretches of jungle which the 
organizing forces of love have not yet conquered. Marks 
of moral imperfection mar both the individual life and 
the social system. The goal is still far away and there 
is yet much travail and tragedy to be endured. But there 
are persons living now for whom, as for this Russian 
student, the kingdom has come—persons who in the com- 
plex and difficult world are minded to practice love, in- 
telligently applied, as a way of life. 

There is, however, nothing in the proper sense of the 
word unpractical about this way of life, nor is it in any 
way an irrational course of action. On the contrary it 
proves to be both practical and highly rational. 
is no essential conflict between the method of 


ness 


There 
love and 
tire use of force, so long as force is used as discipline and 
not as destruction. The real problem is to discover where 
to mark the limits of force. The early stages of moral 
discipline, both in the history of the child and of the 
race, prove beyond any question that restraints and con- 
straints play a great role in the formative process of 
fixing and settling the distinction 


wrong, goodness and badness 


between right and 


BOTH PRACTICAL AND RATION AI 

Nature herself has a forceful way of driving into the 
consciousness of youthful learners her preferences in the 
matter of conduct and she has a sphinx-like way of 
telling her children that the way of the transgressor is 
not only hard but impossible. Nature's method is tre- 
miendously effective but it is slow and the lesson is often 
long-delayed. Society does 


not wait for the slow se- 


quences of natural processes. Parents and moral guard- 
ians anticipate results and, drawing from the experience 
of the race, they apply artificial restraints and constraints 
and so save the learner many bitter lessons. But no wise 
guardian supposes that the work of moralizing can be 
carried very far by and constraint. 
Higher agencies must come into operation before the goal 
is reached. Remarkable results have already been at- 
tained in all educational work by the substiutiion of the 
moral and psychological appeal for the use of force, and 
still more impressive is the transformation that has been 
wrought in penal institutions by the introduction of higher 
agencies in the place of force, for correcting, reforming 
and redeeming those who have gone seriously astray. The 
world has only begun to realize the immense effectiveness 
of love and consecration even with the criminal class, and 
great results will follow the enlarged and improved appli 
cation of them. 

So, too, it must be admitted that some of the civilizing 
work of the- world has been done in the earlier stages 
by methods of conflict and warfare. Fighting is no doubt 
a primitive instinct, and instinct can be_tru steer 
beings until there is more adequate light to*stéet by? The 
have been wars which left men farphet on at thethd thane 

4 THESLOUICAL 
SEMINARY 


methods of force 
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at the beginning, though it would be difficult to prove that 
it was the military method or the successful homicide that 
Certain desirable qualities have no 
doubt been stimulated by war at its best, though even 


secured the advance. 


here it was the moral issue, the appeal of the ideal, rather 
than the killing that called forth the heroic virtues and 
the admirable traits. 

But even if we could grant all that can be claimed of 
fruitful result from this ancient method of instinct, what 
# price is paid for it! Charles Lamb has told in his hu- 
morous essay how the men in China got their roast pig. 
Through an accidental fire a Chinese chanced to discover 
how very good to eat was the pig which the fire had 
caught in its flames and roasted to a crisp. Knowing no 
other method, he and the other Chinese, who had learned 
the taste, proceeded to burn down their houses whenever 


they wanted roast pig. 


FOLLY OF WAR 


The method of war is a similar kind of economy. It 
burns down the house and the town, lays waste the land, 
mortgages the resources of the future, kills its finest physi- 


cal specimens of the nation, tears with its merciless plow- 


shares through the homes-and hearts of the combatants 
on both sides in order to get results which could always 
be better secured by Christian methods even though they 
are slow, as are all rational, moral and educative methods 
Other agencies, higher methods, are now available. The 
old way is antiquated and out-dated, and morally con- 
cemned. ‘Truth and righteousness have now found other 
defenses than the egis of the strong arm. They are no 
longer at the mercy of the blind instinct. While instinct 
was in full operation, and before reflection and conscience 
arose, there was naturally no sense of condemnation, The 
bee is not conscious of wrongdoing in appropriating honey 
from clover which belongs to another. But as soon as 
the incomparable worth and sanctity of personality become 
clear, as soon as the meaning of social relationship and 
corporate life is attained, as soon as the majesty and power 
of love have been proved, the destructive method of war 
seems then to the awakened conscience inherently an evil 
way, not to be sanctioned or endured. 

War now stands out in irreconcilable conflict with the 
spirit of love and with the central principle of the kingdom 
of God, to which the highest loyalty is due. There cannot 
be any occasion that warrants the suspension of the higher 
way now that it has been discovered and its power re- 
vealed. Love cannot deny its own nature and sanction 
the way of hate and rapine. However dark the hour, 
however extreme the crisis, love must continue to hope all 
things, to believe all things, and, if necessary, to endure all 
things. It is, nevertheless, no soft and acquiescent atti- 
tude. It does not surrender, with free hand, the reins to 
the capricious will of evil men. There is always a majesty 
attaching to determined moral goodness. Love, in this 
wide and deep social and corporate meaning, is power and 
not weakness. It will flame forth in moral indignation 
It will register its voice and 
It can 
speak and act with a force quite as effective as that of 


when injustice threatens. 
vote for righteousness with no uncertain sound. 
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guns. It is possible to be militant and yet to be a member 
of the kingdom. It is not inconsistent with the spirit of 
love in behalf of truth and goodness to use the mightiest 
weapons there are—so long as they are weapons adapted 
to the constructive purposes of love. 

In a world diverse as ours is, there will naturally be a 
any one stage of history a strange mingling of the old way 
and the new way, of the past and the future, of exponents 
of force and exponents of love. The way of the kingdom 
is not set up by miracle. It “comes” by the slow triumph 
of one type of life over other types. Those who have been 
awakened and who see the vision are called to live in this 
unfinished world by laws and principles which are only 
partially and feebly recognized. It requires courage and 
it demands high faith. But the way to make laws and 
principles spread and grow and prevail is to acknowledge 
them as true, to accept them as the way of life, and to 
carry them as far as can be done into operation in the 
complex affairs of daily life. There is no clearer call, no 
more rational appeal, no higher loyalty than those which 
rise out of the fellowship with Christ, and cost what they 
may, there is no nobler venture than to obey the call, to 
answer the appeal, to live by this loyalty. 


The Fate of the Prophet 


By Marshall Wingfield 


‘lL came to pass while I was yet a sojourner in the School 
of the Prophets that many wayfaying men did pass by, 
and they spake kindly unto me saying, endure thou the 

penury and hardships as becometh a man who would speak 
the words of the Most High, and when thou shalt begin to 
prophesy verily thou shalt be rewarded. 

And when the day drew nigh that | should receive the 
mantle of a prophet, behold they made a feast for me 
and spake many gracious words unto me concerning my 
perseverence. And I was filled with joy. And not many 
days after 1 opened my mouth and began to prophesy, 
and behold! they who had commended my patience under 
affliction, cried out unto the multitude, saying, Hear not the 
beardless prophet, for he knowest not whereof he speaks. 

Then began I to write mine oracles on parchment, so 
that in after days men might judge my words, and know 
that they had been weighed well and considered diligently. 
And as I read unto the multitude the words which I had 
written behold there were men who stood up and cried 
unto the congregation, saying, Hear him not, for he shall 
bore thee exceedingly. 

And after many days | took unto myself a wife from the 
House of the Prophets and she did journey with me 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. And on 
the Sabbath day did she stand up in the Temple for to 
sing. And there were some who spake against her saying, 
The wife of the Prophet is presumptuous: she should be 
seen and not heard. Whereupon did mine helpmeet cease 
to sing in the Sanctuary; but again did the people speak, 
saying, The wife of the Prophet is of the Daughters of 
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Men, and careth not for the Sons of God, neither entereth 
she into their Worship. 

And on the days between the Sabbaths we journeyed 
from house to house, ministering to the poor and the 
afflicted and speaking glad tidings unto them. Whereupon 
many waxed indignant, saying, The Prophet desireth the 
favor of the rabble and hath forsaken his Parchments and 
the Chamber of Reflection and speaketh not as in the 
days of old. 

Then I gat me unto mine house and unto the Chamber of 
Reflection and I continued there many days. And as I 
sat at my window which looketh out toward the Temple 
there came unto me the voice of those who passed by, 
saving, The Prophet hath forsaken the poor and the needy 
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and is seen no more in the streets of the city. He hath 
waxed fat and hath lifted up his soul unto vanity. He 
delighteth to mingle with those who dwell in palaces. And 
when I heard these things mine heart was moved within 
me and I was sore distressed. 

And it came to pass after many years when my beard 
was full grown, and the children whom I had held in mine 
arms became men and women, that those who had spoken 
against my youth did also rise up against me and did speak 
against my gray hairs, saying, This man should no longer 
Minister in the Sanctuary. 

And then I remembered that, from the beginning, the 
Prophets had been stoned and cast out by those unto whom 
they were sent. And so I was comforted. 


A Self-Questionnaire 


By George Gleason 


vive in the changing order?” We might reply: 

“The social order can survive only by a changing 
church.” A few weeks ago, I was asked to speak to a 
group of church members on “Suggestions to the church 
from the point of view of one who has lived twenty years 
in the orient.” Remembering the old saying, “One cannot 
see the mountains for the hills,” and knowing that any crit- 
icisms would be recognized as coming from one who loves 
and believes in the church, I asked the following ques- 


[): FITCH asks the question: “Can the church sur- 


tions : 


1. Is the church long on individualism, and short on 
collectivism ? 

From the Men and Religion Movement started by Fred 
b. Smith, from the work of such able social leaders as 
Raymond Robins, Stitt Wilson, Rufus Jones, Harry Ward, 
Sherwood Eddy, and numerous others of prominence, | 
have gathered the impression that each of these men might 
have been more effective had he stood out less as a leader, 
and lost himself more in a group. If such men and a score 
of others whom we could mention would really get to- 
gether and work out a social program on which they all 
could unite; if each man would then take a definite part 
in the carrying out of this program, some as newspaper 
writers, some as promoters in the church magazines, some 
as investigators, some as lecturers, and others as trainers of 
other workers, their effectiveness might be greatly multi- 
plied. Among us American Christians there is abundant 
personal loyalty to Christ, but are we not decidedly lecking 
in the unified interpretation of his program? I some- 
times wonder if we do not prefer lone spiritual joy-riding 
to the slower tramp of an army marching on to collective 
achievement. 

If, for instance, the church leaders were united in deal- 
ing with public questions, is there a single problem in the 
average American community which could not promptly 
he solved? A few days ago I met at midnight on a street 
in Philadelphia three girls of teen age, loudly talking and 


laughing. I know enough of the ways of youth to be sure 
that those three children were heading straight to lives of 
dissoluteness. Within four blocks of that corner were 
ten vigorous, well equipped churches. Why have not those 
Christian societies united and placed on the streets every 
Saturday night enough good women to spot such wayward 
moving girls and save them before they fall over the awful 
cliff? Look at our moving picture advertisements. The 
Literary Digest a few weeks ago quoted the following 
salacious example of an exhibitor’s bid for family trade: 


_ 


“COVERED WITH KISSES” 
“This pretty girl, so unlike his wife, her eyes lighted with 
love-flames, smiling wantonly, made him feel that his life 
had melted to a happy sigh, and all the world was his on 
one warm kiss.” 

If our Christian workers were accustomed to more col- 
lective action, a moral emergency such as this flaring poster 
presents could be met just as promptly as the health de- 
partment met the recent threatened plague of typhus in 
New York City. Immediately after such a notice ap- 
peared, a committee meeting would be called of the public 
moral health department of the local churches. The re- 
sponsible movie authority would either tear down the sign 
or leave town. The thrill of such moral campaigning 
might bring into the church more of the keen young men 
and women who are uninterested in our much talk and 
little action. In Osaka, Japan, we have worked in three 
vigorous fights against prostitution and know from per- 
sonal experience their vitalizing effects. 

2. Is there sufficient group study of tense community 
problems ? 

Reading Miss Follett’s “The New State” has suggested 
the necessity of Christians attacking the social questions 
with a new method. There may still be some place for 
the individualist who breaks away from his group and 
regardless of those around him, takes a lone stand. The 
logical outcome, however, of such leadership is a worn out 
leader. Our broken former President for whose high 
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ideals many of us have the profoundest admiration is the 
type of such individualistic leadership today. What we 
need is a method of developing a united group idca on 
social and international questions. At the present mo- 
ment, the Y. M. C. A. is torn between a desire to stand 
out boldly with the Y. W. C. A. and the Federal Council 
of Churches, and the fear of breaking with some of our 
old loyal supporters who still are undetermined as to the 
way out of our social imbroglio. Had we developed the 
custom of meeting such problems in small local groups, 
of continuing constructive discussion until each group 
came to its conclusion, and had we organized the machinery 
for gathering representatives of these local groups and 


working out an idea representing the large organization, 


no branch of the Christian church need be halting at this 
moment between two opinions. ‘The forums are an imma- 
ture effort to get individual opinions expressed, but there 
ought to be a scientific method of reaching conclusions. 
Let the church read the first hundred pages of Miss Foi- 
lett’s book and learn how to make democracy function. 

3. Should preaching be reduced in quantity as well a> 
elevated in quality: 

Many pastors preach to the same congregation two ser- 
mons on Sunday and practically another at the Wednesday 
prayer meeting. Many a minister's aim in his church 
work seems to be summed up in the notice, “Come to 
church three times a week and hear me preach.” Harry 
k:merson Fosdick is, | suppose, the peer of any preacher 
in America today, and yet he preaches only one sermon 
a week, and then for less than ten months in the year. 
What a labor goes into these forty sermons! Can any man 
preach more than four new sermons a month which 
are really worth delivering’ [| sometimes wonder whether 
the keen business and professional men who sit meek and 
dumb in our churches, could not effectively substitute for 
the pastor on Sunday evenings, and at other functions, 
leaving the shepherd of the flock more time for study, 
investigation and prayer over each one of his public utter- 
One who speaks fluently can talk any length of 
trme on any subject, and say nothing. 


ances. 
The prophetic mes- 
age, however, must be intensely lived by the prophet 
before it can move the pew. This requires stretches of 
quiet time, and a physical and mental vitality which no 
human being possesses in sufficient supply to produce more 
than in a limited degree. Dr. Russell Conwell’s “Acres of 
Diamonds” has been delivered 5921 times. How far 
would you advise friends to go to hear repeated last Sun- 
day’s sermon? 

4. Has the church adapted its program to changing con- 
ditions ? 

My father was brought up in the suburbs of a little New 
Hampshire village. Into his home by the old water power 
saw mill came one weekly paper, which the family read 
from cover to cover. For excitement they had Sunday 
church, with the picnic lunch and a mild form of com- 
munity play and social gathering before the afternoon 
meeting. The school spelling match, and the spring 
“sugar-off” were added excitement. There were no autos 
making available every social function within fifty miles, 
ne moving picture shows, no daily and Sunday papers, and 
no Magazines pouring into the home. When I arrived in 
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San Francisco, after seven years abroad, I stood petri- 
fied with amazement before the overflowing news counter 
in the Market Street Ferry. The intellectual bill of fare 
now available in our public libraries, and flaming in varied 
colors on the city street corners makes America a different 
world from that of fifty and one hundred years ago. Still 
yur church service programs remain nearly the same. The 
hymns, the prayer, the anthem and the sermon on seething 
Fifth Avenue almost duplicate the meeting house exer- 
cises on the peaceful village common of a century past, 
What changes should be made? Anything that will make 
the church a spiritual power house for the application of 
Christian principles to all forms of public and private life, 
The religious tragedy of America is the inability of the 
church to belt into human service the idle motive power of 
its 27,000,000 members. 

5. How can religious education be improved? 

The Interchurch investigations revealed the fact that we 
Protestants give in our Sunday schools twenty-four hours 
a year of religious instructions to 16,000,000 youths under 
iwenty-five years of age. The Jews give eighty-five hours 
on Sundays and two hundred and fifty more on week days, 
a total of three hundred thirty-five hours a year of religious 
education. The Roman Catholic’s record is two hundred 
Is it not obvious that any church is rotting if its 
future supports are not being reared? The very first work, 
therefore, of any church should be the informing and guid- 
ance of that precious stream of children growing in the 
community ? 


nours. 


6. Have we neglected personalization ? 

My Japanese associate when visiting this country re- 
marked: “Association men work with charts and not with 
personalities.” For the making of character the charting 
of methods must not take the place of contacts with indi- 
viduals. Mr. Sajima once told me that when he goes 
hack to Japan he is going to advise every association secre- 
tary to gather a little group of twelve disciples, following 
the example of our Lord. This inner circle evangelism 
where every Christian worker has his own class and by 
personal fellowship leads each member to the Master, and 
‘rains him to be an inner circle center himself is, it seems 
to me, the only sure way to work. Let none of us think 
that attendance at any number of committee meetings, 
service on any number of commissions, or writing of 
clever graphs can possibly take the place of this quiet 
“hound of heaven” method of following individuals until 
they know the Master. 

7. Is our spiritual voltage adequate? 

Someone has described the midweek church service as 
a worship “soothing into inactivity.”" Do we meet for 
prayer or for listening to a talk? Americans are “talked 
to death.” “Special speakers” are constantly invited to 
press their oratory on innocent gatherings of men and 
women who ought to be doing all the talking themselves, 
and who might be working out a program of service s0 
large and so humanly impossible that they would be driven 
to prayer. This would make our prayer meetings actual 
gatherings for generating unseen power. Workers in the 
church would find it impossible to carry the burdens as- 
sumed by them without attending these gatherings for fel- 
lowship in intercession. 
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Is prayer in or out of style? Some association secre- 
taries I have visited were embarrassed when | proposed 
that we pray together. The door was locked and the cur- 
tains drawn, for fear that it might be known that in the 
eeneral secretary’s office such a thing was going on. In 
other places, however, it has seemed as natural to bow in 
prayer before the Father in the business office of the head 
of the association as to hold a committee meeting or dictate 
letters. This great force of prayer we Americans, who 
love to “put things across,” whose motto is “Do it now,” 
‘ave inadvertently neglected. It may be that out of the 
east, from India, China or Japan, some warm, meditative 
Christian will come and teach us to follow in the footsteps 
oi our Lord, who went out a great while before day, and 
even spent a whole night in prayer to God. 
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Let no reader think with pessimism of the American 
church. We must look with awe upon these big denomi- 
national funds. In the miracle of prohibition, one must 
recognize the church in action. A traveler may visit Wan- 
amaker’s 2300 pupil Sunday school, and attend both in 
Canada and in the states churches where there is standing 
room only. In every city one visits can be found churches 
that are a vital factor in the community. The above ques- 
tions are raised, therefore, as the constructive suggestions 
ot one who, because of constant living in a different 
atmosphere may see some sides of church life unnoticed 
by those immersed in her activities. The writer believes 
that the church will rise to her opportunity of leavening 
human life with the principles and spirit of Jesus, but that 
constant revision of method will speed her progress. 


Church Union in Canada 
By William E. Gilroy 


HE General Assembly of the Presbyterian church 

in Canada, meeting in Toronto, in June, voted by an 

overwhelming majority, 414 for, and 107 against— 
about four to one—to proceed with the necessary steps 
for the consummation of union with the Methodist church 
of Canada, and the Congregational churches of Canada. 
\s this action of the Presbyterians was taken upon a defi- 
nitely proposed basis of union, already almost unanimously 
approved by the Methodists and Congregationalists, who 
had taken official action, and were waiting only for the 
Presbyterians to come to a decision, it would appear that 
hese three bodies have now entered upon the closing 
stages of the most remarkable church union movement in 
modern times. 

The movement has been remarkable for its extent, cov- 
ering, territorially, the entire dominion, and the interests 
of the three bodies in foreign lands; involving the two 
largest Protestant denominations in the country, and repre- 
senting, all told, much more than one-half of the Protestant 
population, and almost one-third of the total population, 
of Canada. It has been remarkable for the persistence 
with which, in a period of almost twenty years, it has gone 
on, in spite of some elements of determined opposition, 
and in spite of the inevitable delays, which often prove 
more disastrous to such movements than actual opposi- 
tion. But more remarkable is the fact that the movement 
has been from the beginning a definite movement for or- 
ganic union, largely taking for granted sentimental and 
academic considerations regarding church union in genefal, 
and resisting strongly every effort toward compromise on 
he basis of federation, or cooperation. And this fact is 
itself the more remarkable when the elements seeking such 
organic union are taken into account—two great bodies, 
historically divided, not only by temper and tradition, but 
by the bitter cleavage betwen Calvinism and Arminianism, 
not only seeking organic union with each other, but putting 
polity as well as dogma into the melting-pot in their effort 
te take into the union a group of churches, small, but 


vigorous, and almost ferociously independent. So far as 
i am aware, it is the first effort upon a wide scale to bring 
into organic union these opposite poles of Calvinism and 
Arminianism, connexionalism and congregationalism. 


WHY ALL ARE NOT IN 
Che question will naturally be asked, \ hy has a move- 
ment so broad, and so diverse, not taken in all the Protes- 


The fact is that as far back as 
igo6, when the nature of the movement was already fairly 


tant elements in Canada? 


well defined, official action was taken explaining what had 
been done thus far, and inviting both the Baptists and the 
Church of England to participate in further discussions, 
-hould they deem it advisable to do so. The Baptist Con- 
vention of Ontario and Quebec replied to this overture 
hy setting forth their distinctive principles, and stating that 
because of these principles they considered it “necessary 
to maintain a separate organized existence,” and “to propa- 
gate their views throughout the world.” The Episcopalians 
received the proposals cordially. There are undoubtedly 
many in that communion who have earnestly desired to see 
their church a party to the negotiations, on much the same 
basis as the other bodies, but the prevailing opinion has 
been favorable toward parleyings, approaches and aca- 
demic discussions, such as we are familiar with in all ne- 
gotiations with Episcopalians on this side of the line. The 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Congregationalists have been 
unwilling to halt their movement, or to sacrifice its im- 
mediacy and its definitely practical character for the sake 
of some less certain, and far distant, if broader, results. 
There has been question, also, as to whether the result 
would prove broader, or whether the inclusion of the Epis- 
copalians in the negotiations would not introduce new ne- 
cessities for compromise. My impression is that the invi- 
tation to the Church of England in Canada was suggested 
rather as a concession to the general sentiment regarding 
church union, than as an act of hope. In any case, the 
movement nears consummation, as it began—a movement 
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involving only the three fellowships, Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist and Congregational. 


BACKGROUND OF TILE MOVEMEN' 


It is interesting to note that each of the’ negotiating 
bodies has back ot it a worthy history of union sentiment 
and accomplishmem. The Presbyterian church in Canada, 
and the Methodist church of Canada, both represent great 
denominational unions and consolidations of elements once 


discordant, and bitterly divided. ‘The various types of 


Presbyterianism, and of Methodism, in the old land, be 
came transported and re-established in Canada in small 
sects, which within the broad nomenclature of Presbyteri- 
an, or Methodist, respectively, revealed almost as intense 
lines of cleavage as if they had ben denominations spring 
ing from entirely different roots, and bearing totally differ 
ent names. When we remember that in the United States 
1 wide varicty of Presbyterianisms, and of Methodisms, 
that it 
achievement for union sentiment to have created years ago 
1 “Presbyterian church in Canada,” “Methodist 


The Congregationalists, of course, 


still obtains, we must recognize was no small 
and a 
church of Canada.” 
lacked unifying connexional incentives, but they had estal) 
ished small and scattered churches a_ free 


among their 


Union, of much strength and prestige; their ministers had 
een pioneers in the proclamation of the church union idea ; 
and they had effected a small, but working, union with the 
United Brethren churches in Canada 

lwo great causes seem to have been at work directing 
this spirit of union toward larger ends. On the one hand, 
he vastness of the field and the rapidity of the develop 
Canada and northern Ontario had ren 


ment in western 


dered necessary some spirit of comity and cooperation be 


home missionary societies, if overlapping 


tween the various 
and waste were to be prevented, and the needs of newer 
districts adequately met. And on the other hand, both in 
newer and older communities, the drawing together of the 
churches and ministers of the different denominations im 
‘he temperance movement, and in various practical activi- 
ties of moral reform and evangelism, had revealed the fact 
that there was a community of faith, vision and purpose, 
that seemed to be of more moment and importance than 
It was felt that newer 
movements of thought, and newer problems, had created 


historic, and theoretical, differences. 


new alignments; that if there were variations of temper 
and viewpoint, these variations were fully as wide between 
men in the same denomination, as between men in different 
denominations. Denominational distinctions had lost much 
of any validity that they had ever possessed. Thus, while 
the officials of the three denominations were learning to 
know and esteem one another, as they were brought in con 
tact for the solving of the problem of establishing religion 
in the outposts, the rank and file of ministry and laity were 
constantly saying, in effect, “We have come together for 
the practical things of service, and of warfare against evil, 
why should we‘not come together in the primary things 
of faith and fellowship in which this spirit of service 
Las its motive and incentive?” 
EARLY BEGINNINGS 


This attitude had become so widely developed through- 
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cut the vuree denominations that any exact statement as to 
time, or place, regarding the historical origin of the move- 
ment is apt to be misleading and inadequate. For practical 
vurposes the movement may fittingly be dated from the 
year 1902, when the General Conference of the Methodist 
church of Canada, meeting in its quadrennial session, 
passed an elaborate resolution dealing with the matter. In 
this resolution the conference declared itself “in favor of 
; measure of organic unity wide enough to embrace all the 
evangelical denominations in Canada,” but, recognizing that 
such a comprehensive scheme was not immediately practic- 
able, declared further, in werds of such historical impor- 
tance as to be transcribed in full: 


his General Conference is of the opinion that the time is 
opportune for a definite practical movement concentrating at- 
tention on, and aiming at the practical organic unity of, those 
Providence into such close fra- 


denominations already led by 


ternal relations. 

\nd whereas a definite proposal has been discussed to some 
extent in the press and elsewhere looking to ultimate organic 
Congregational and Methodist 
Canada, this General Conference, in no spirit of 


union of the 


Presbyterian, 
churches it 
exclusiveness towards others not named, declares that it would 
regard a movement with this object in view with great grati- 
fication, believing that the deliberate friendly discussion of the 
doctrinal, practical and administrative problems involved, with 
the purpose of reaching an agreement, would not only facilitate 
the finding and formulation of a basis of union, but would also 
educate the people interested into a deeper spirit of unity, and 
into that spirit of reasonable mutual concession on which the 
consummation of 


successful such movements ultimately so 


largely depends. 


Commending the whole matter to the prayerful interest 
Methodist 
osed with the definite appointment of a committee “to 


and sympathy of the church, the resolution 
eceive communications on the subject of the foregoing 
resolutions from the churches named, confer with com- 
mitiees that may be appointed by such churches, and report 
to the next General Conference.” 

Favorable action, in the appointment of similar commit- 
tees, was taken in the following year by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, and by the Congregational Union of 
mtario and Quebec. The committees of the three bodies 
met in April, 1904, and unanimously adopted the following 
resolution : 


Chat 


he Presbyterian, 


this joint Committee, composed of representatives o! 
Methodist Congregational churches, 


issembled to confer together respecting an organic union of 


and 


the churches named, would reverently and gratefully recognize 
the token of the Master’s presence as evidenced by the cordial, 
brotherly spirit and earnest desire for divine guidance main- 
tained throughout the entire session. 

While recognizing the limitations of our authority as to any 
action that would commit our respective churches in regard to 
a proposal that is yet in the initial stage, we feel free, never- 
theless, to say that we are of one mind that organic union és 
hoth desirable and practicable, and we commend the whole 
subject to the sympathetic and favorable consideration of the 
assemblies of the churches concerned for such further 
action as they may deem wise and expedient, 


chief 


This finding being duly reported to the official gather- 
ings of Presbyterians and of Congregationalists, in June 
and July following, both bodies appointed committees to 
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confer definitely with the committee already appointed by * 


te Methodists, for the purpose of discovering if a basis 
{ organic union could be determined. 


“THE JOINT COMMITTEE” 


(his was the origin of the celebrated “Joint Commnit- 
tee,” which, changing somewhat from year to year in its 
ersonnel, and in spite of the tragic removal by death of 
some of its leading figures, continued its labors, each de- 
nominational section reporting back from time to time to 
the Conference, Assembly, or Union, which it represented, 
-ecking further instructions and authority, until gradually 
the “Proposed Basis of Union” upon which the decision of 
the negotiating churches would have to be taken, was for- 
mulated. 

Visitors to Toronto are familiar with the large depart 
mental stores of the Eaton and Simpson Companies, re- 

ectively, on opposite corners of the intersection of Yonge 

ud Queen streets. It was in the historic Knox Church, 

st back of the Simpson store, and since demolished to 
make way for the growth of that institution, that the first 
session of the Joint Committee was held, in December, 
‘go4. On the suggestion of the Presbyterian Committee 
the Joint Committee proceeded to consider the subjects of 
octrine, polity, the training of the ministry, and adminis- 
ration. Almost the entire day was spent in discussion, 

the interchange of views being very general and exceed- 

ingly frank.” As an interested observer, and listener, on 

at occasion, I can fully corroborate the statement of the 
othcial report that “the whole discussion was marked by 
ine utmost freedom, but was pervaded throughout by a 
~pirit of kindness and mutual forbearance.” The denomi- 
national committees met separately in the evening to con- 
sider the advisability of appointing sub-committees to con- 
ier further on the topics that had been discussed. When 
the Joint Committee assembled again the next morning, 
there was unanimous desire to proceed along the lines 
proposed, An executive, or central, committee was ap- 
pointed, to act for the Joint Committee in the interval be- 
tween sessions, to communicate with sub-committees, and 
to appoint sub-committees to deal with subjects not spe- 
cially assigned. The task of determining, if possible, a 
basis of union was then delegated to five sub-committees, 
with subjects assigned as follows: 

t. Doctrine. 

2. Polity, including organization and government, con- 
ditions, rights and duties of church membership, etc. 

3. The ministry, including training, pastoral office, 
period of service, rights, privileges, and relation to the doc- 
trines of the church. 

4. Administration, including all missionary, benevolent, 
educational, publishing, and other agencies of the church. 

5. Law, including titles to church property, genera) 
and local, and legislation. 

Each sub-committee was formed in the proportion of 
‘wo Methodists, two Presbyterians, and one Congregation- 
alist (the Congregationalists being numerically a small 
group), and consisted of forty members, with the excep- 
tion of the sub-committee on law, which had only fifteen. 
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When the Joint Committee assembled for its second 
session, exactly one year later, Dec. 20, 1905, this time in 
the Metropolitan Methodist Church, Toronto, the sub- 
committees gave evidence of close application to their 
tasks, and presented very complete proposals upon the sub- 
jects assigned. These immediately became the bases of 
further discussion in the sessions of the Joint Committee, in 
denominational gatherings, and in the religious and secular 
press, The Joint Committee continued to meet annually, 
but at the end of the fifth conference, in December, 1908, 
they expressed the opinion that their work was “now 
substantially completed.” They also expressed their belief 
that the organic union of the negotiating bodies was prac- 
ticable, recommended that the voting on the question of 
union should take place in the three bodies simultaneously, 
and voiced the hope that in the event of the tripartite union 
becoming accomplished, a still more comprehensive union 
with non-negotiating bodies might in future be realized. 

Time has vindicated the belief of the Joint Committee 
as to the substantial completion of its labors, in 1908. Later 
discussion and action have only very slightly modified the 
‘Proposed Basis of Union,’ as then defined. The hope, 
however, of a speedy, if not immediate, consummation of 
union, which then prevailed among the most optimistic 
exponents of union has been long deferred and sadly dis- 
appointed. It was believed by many at that time that 
within a perod of three years, or five at the most, the union 
would be an accomplished fact. It speaks much for the 
power of the movement, and for its moral and spiritual 
validity, that it has persisted and gained in strength, in 
spite of continued delays and postponements. 


THE TIME ELEMENT 


In great movements toward church union the utmost 
of expedition is bound to be slow. In this particular move- 
ment it was necessary that the various denominational sec- 
tions of the Joint Committee should report back to annual 
gatherings, and in the case of the Methodists to a General 
Conference meeting only once in four years. The Metho- 
dists were from the first almost unanimously favorable to 
So strong was the sentiment that their conference 
would have approved of it on almost any terms, yet in the 
practical negotiations some of the members of their com- 
mittee wished to enforce a form of subscription to doc- 
trinal standards to which many Congregationalists would 
never have submitted. The Congregational Union—the 
Union of Ontario and Quebec had now become the Union 
“of Canada”—had no power to speak for the independent 
churches and ministers of which it was composed. Unlike 
the Methodist General Conference, and the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, which could take action officially com- 
mitting their churches and ministers, the Union had only 
advisory authority and the power of moral suasion. But 
the Congregational churches and ministers were, almost 
without exception, favorable to the union movement. They 
recognized that there was no reason why the highly con- 
nexionalized Methodist and Presbyterian bodies should 
not get together, and they were prepared to go in, unless the 
conditions were such as to involve the complete abandon- 
ment of spiritual independence. They had come to recog- 


union. 
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nize that greater catholicity of fellowship and organization 
might not be inconsistent with the deepest convictions of 
those who believed in the freedom of Christian experience. 

There were a few, like the writer, who viewed with some 
alarm the possibility of the too great standardization of all 
the religiou’ life and organization of the dominion. Ree- 
ognizing that the church union movement—and this spe- 
was right and proper, amply justified by 
the facts and conditions, they felt that there might still be 


cific phase of it- 


a place, where a sense of divine call was present, for cer- 
tain ministers and churches, working sympathetically, and 
possibly cooperatively, alongside a great denomination, but 
maintaining an independence and individuality conducive 
to special pioneer work of interpretation and service, hard- 
ly likely to be possible or so effective if completely merged 
in the larger group. As a matter of fact, the greatest 
concessions, and modifications of the proposed basis of 
union, were secured by the Congregationalists. This was 
due not entirely to the high personnel of the Congrega- 
tional section of the Joint Committee, and to the clear and 


determined way in which they advanced their claims, but 


also to the fact that many Methodists and Presbyterians 
desired to find in the proposed united church a freer basis 
It may be said that the Con- 
gregationalists as a whole were accorded almost all the 
liberty they desired, but there were some few, keen ideal- 


of fellowship and ministry. 


ists, who felt that the proposed basis of union still bore the 
taints of the old denominationalism, and fell far short of 
the ideal of a church spiritually free; though they recog- 
nized that it was a profound step forward for existing de- 
nominationalism, a much larger step than the most hopeful 
could have dared to anticipate a few years back. 


PRESBYTERIAN OPPOSITION 


The most vital cause of continued delay in the consum- 
mation of the union, however, has been the existence of 
powerful and détermined elements of opposition in the 
Presbyterian church. The opposition from the beginning 
has represented a minority, both m the General Assembly, 
in the Presbyteries, and in the church membership at large. 
That is, a voting minority, for the opponents of union have 
laid stress upon the fact that in the plebiscite of the mem- 
bership, in 1911, only 27 per cent of the total membership 


voted in favor of union on the proposed basis, a large 
percentage of the membership not voting either way. There 
can be little doubt that the great preponderance of popular 
sentiment among the Presbyterians is favorable to union, 
and that time has been working on the side of the pro- 
union forces, wearing down opposition, and winning over 
some who were at first doubtful, or unfavorable to union. 
in the recent General Assembly meeeting, in Toronto, at 
least one of the most notable speeches in favor of union 
was made by a well-known minister whose attitude had 
A strong minority, however, 
an organized fight 
blocking the move- 
church courts, and 


been formerly unfavorable. 
has continued irreconcilable, waging 
against union in the church at large, 
ment in every possible way in the 
threatening appeal to the civil courts in the event of the 
Presbyterian church deciding to enter the proposed union 

a threat to which the amazing victory of the “Wee 
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Frees,” in their appeal to the courts in Scotland, has given 
an unpleasant significance. 

The Methodists and Congregationalists, having by popu- 
lar vote, in 1911, by very large majorities approved of union 
on the proposed basis, and their authoritative councils hav- 
ing reaffismed such approval, and expressed themselves 
as ready and waiting to consummate the union, the whole 
movement has been awaiting the decision of the Presbyte- 
rians—a decision which normally would have been taken 
during the period of the war. As a matter of fact the 
issue came up for such decision at the General Assembly, 
in 1917. The debate revealed the continuance of division, 
about one-fourth of the Assembly determinedly opposing 
the union, and the majority not only favoring union, but 
many of them doing so with intensity, and with apparent 
resolve that no minority should be permitted to stand in 
the way of progress, or overthrow a movement which they 
believed to be both needful for the country, and inspired 
of God. It appeared as if a disruption of the Presbyterian 
church in Canada was inevitable, when suddenly both sides 
vielded to the suggestion that the whole matter be post- 
poned until two years after the close of the war, with the 
understanding that there should be in the interval no propa- 
ganda, or discussion of the question, on either side. 

It is in accordance with that action that the issue came 
before the General Assembly this year. By a vote of about 
four to one the Assembly decided to proceed with the steps 
necessary for the consummation of union. The minority 
has not been quite as strong numerically as formerly, and 
my impression is that the opposition ‘has not been quite so 
intense. It is, however, still strong enough, and persistent 
enough, to make the way toward union hazardous with 
dangers and difficulties. The Presbyterians will undoubt- 
edly do everything within reason to prevent a split in their 
ranks, or to keep any disruption within narrow limits. 
But it will be much more necessary to proceed carefully 
in the clearing away of administrative and legal obstacles 
There is 
room for wide latitude of interpretation as to what may 
constitute the steps necessary for the consummation of the 
union. My own opinion is that it will be some years yet. 
at least five, and possibly ten, before the final consumma- 
tion takes place. 


than it would be if there were no opposition. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS AND BENEFITS 


Meanwhile many of the fruits of the union movements 
There is a fine basis of working cooperation 
which has practically eliminated overlapping in the mis- 
sion fields at home and abroad; in the older sections there 


are evident. 


has been a drawing together of churches and there have 
been readjustments, and in both older and newer com- 
munities union churches have been established, anticipating 
the ultimate goal. There has ben a decided elimination 
of the sectarian spirit. In the typical Ontario town, where 
| was born and brought up, churches and ministers who 
formerly pursued their own lone way are now finding new 
paths of fellowship and helpfulness. Joint services have 
heen held for the first time, and recently when the Metho- 
dist minister was on the point of leaving the other con- 
zregations of the town gave up their own services and 
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joined in the farewell service at the Methodist church. 
{n innumerable such ways the effects of the union move- 
ment are becoming apparent throughout the country. 

From my own particular standpoint I should like to feel 
that more was being done to meet needs and situations, 
which the increasing standardization of religion leaves 
largely untouched. There is in Canada, in my judgment, a 
lack of a certain type of liberalism, which in this country 
eems to me to be displaying its usefulness and effective- 
I am not sure to what extent this liberalism, which 
seems to me bound to develop, will have room and en- 
couragement in the united church. My impression is that 
where there is a great movement for standardization— 
which a great movement for church union almost inevitably 
becomes under present conditions—there will be certain 
unstandardized elements, a sort of vanguard and a rear- 
guard, not fully in touch with the main army. Of the 
rearguard there is plenty of evidence in Canada; | am not 
so sure about the vanguard. Let us hope that the main 
army there and elsewhere will allow neither rearguard nor 
vanguard to become too far separated from the main move- 
ment. In expressing this possible criticism, | wish to voice 
also my strong conviction as to the value of a main-army 
movement, bringing together sects and denominations that 
cught to be together, and that only historic division, or 
some spirit of narrowness, or lack of vision, keeps apart. 
| wish also, from close observation of the Canadian move- 
ment from the beginning, at first as a denominational editor, 
and for some years as a member of the Joint Committee, 

bear testimony to the fine spirit in which the whole 
movement was conceived, and carried on. 


ness. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 


The halting of the movement through the causes which 
| have indicated is apt to conceal what I wish could be 
erasped, namely, the remarkable way in which the leaders 
of the three bodies came together, and the rapidity with 
which they determined a proposed basis of union, accept- 
able to the great majority in all three bodies, and very 
lightly modified in subsequent discussions. I| attribute 
this largely to the spirit displayed in the meetings of the 
joint Committee. It was often said that if the entire 
membership of the churches could have been present at 
the sessions of the Joint Committee the consummation of 
union could have been brought about very speedily. From 
the first there seemed little disposition to talk for talk’s 
sake, and I think no disposition whatever to discuss issues 
for discussion’s sake. The one clear aim of trying to find 
a common meeting-ground seemed ever apparent, and the 
hasal principle of the quest of union was evidently not 
compromise, but the desire that there might be found some 
means whereby each of the negotiating bodies could con- 
tribute to The United Church of Canada its most dis- 
tinctive and positive elements of faith, experience and pol- 
ity. Careful examination of the Proposed Basis of Union 
will reveal how ably this principle has been exemplified. 
One finds there no evidence of a policy of scrapping every- 
thing in order to reconstruct the material. One finds 
rather a blending of elements critically examined and care- 
iully selected, and an effort to create a new body out of 
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what was best in all three. So effectually has this been 
done that I have never heard regarding the Basis of Union 
such criticism as, “It is Presbyterian,” or “It is Metho- 
dist.” If there is any predominance of influence in the pro- 
posals, it would appear to be Congregational, which is as 
much an evidence of the growing democracy of the age 
as of the influence of an ecclesiastical group 


VERSE 


Hooks 


UT are you growing hooks? That smug, sleek look 
B Of you becomes your type of pulchritude; 
But, grown too smooth, you jostle through the crowd 
Not taking hold nor taken hold of. Hooks 
Of others slip from off your rounded sides. 
And leave folks only sore from being bumped 
For everybody, ‘most, is feeling ‘round 
To find a grappling hold. They'd rather far 
3e rudely dragged along than only brushed. 
No painless sliding through will ease this want: 
You can’t make head by being smooth. 
The swift can’t win. You get there first if stripped 
And lithe and free of all encumbrances, 
But “getting there” is not the end; you must 
Arrive with cargo, loaded down with freight, 
With some one or some many hanging on,— 
The more the larger the reward. The prize 
Goes to the cumbered, not the fleet. The hooks 
Retard the going of the hooker, it may be, 
But speed the going of the hooked. The test 
Lies there. The speed of progress is the gait 
At which the slowest moves, and not the spurt 
Of Hot-foot leaping free before the host. 
When any has arrived all must be there. 
The glory of the race and goal is that. 


This race 


JosepH Ernest MCAFEE. 


Free 


H, Friend of mine, 
Go free! Go free of me! 

Fling off that subtle art of echoing my heart, 
Smoothing my way through all the livelong day. 
Forget me for a while! 
Be whole! Go free! 
Build round thy soul a space, 
Wherein thy own life’s grace 
May find a breathing place. 
Gird thyself now for lone adventuring 
Into the land of vision. 
Hear thy Great Lover’s voice! 
Grow strong! Be free! 
And then come back to me! 


Jutta Morton PLUMMER. 





Lord Robert Cecil on the 
League of Nations 


over here is Lord Robert Cecil. Lady Astor, hearing 

of our group and its mission, invited us to meet a 
number of English leaders at her house. Among them were 
Arthur Henderson, Mr. Barnes, late labor member of the war 
cabinet, and Lord Robert. The latter proved himself as demo- 
cratic as are those democratic leaders of England, Barnes and 
Henderson, or as Lady Astor who is proud of her American 
birth, loves to entertain Americans and is one of the best 
democrats in the House of Commons. “She has more moral 
courage in her little finger,” said a bishop that evening, “than 
has half of the parliament.” We expected to find her sedate 
and dignified: instead, we found her informal, witty and more 
like an American woman of the unconventional frontier than 
a lady of the realm. Lord Robert has recently taken his seat 
with the opposition to the coalition government, says he would 
welcome a labor government, condemns the Irish policy and 
makes the league of nations, as does General Smuts, a religious 
passion. We had opportunity personally to converse with him 
concerning the league and a few days later he met our group 
at the league of nations association for more formal discussion 
and questioning. He is scholarly in face and bearing, delib- 
erate and careful in expression, and thinks in the big sim- 
plicities. 


Q*: of the most engaging personalities we have met 


The League 
or Catastrophe 

Lloyd George told the world a few days ago that enginery 
of destruction so terrible as to defy the imagination is now 
in hand. Lord Robert agrees with the premier, and reminded 
us that the late war brought Europe to the verge of that sort 
of a catastrophe. But for America’s entrance into the conflict, 
European civilization might have been so utterly ruined as to 
be more like that of the ninth century than the twentieth. He 
also reminded us that no one far from Europe can realize the 
terror of the late war, nor the desolation it has left in its 
wake. He assured us that the old policy of force simply means 
another war in time—there can be no escape. As an example 
of its workings he refers us to the Holy Alliance and the 
plans laid for preserving the peace of Europe in winding up 
Napoleonism. Under Czar Alexander the great powers united 
to compel peace by the use of force. That, Lord Robert 
believes, is just what the military parties now desire to do, 
and what, he fears, too many decisions already rendered by the 
supreme council (of premiers) are leading to. This principle 
of force has long been advocated by Germany. She had, it 
is true, the longest unbroken peace of all European govern- 
ments, but it must be borne in mind that her “kultur” theory 
was simply the old theory of a superior civilization imposing 
itself upon others for their good and that of the world. That 
is what the Holy Alliance sought and that is precisely the aim 
of those who would continue the entente allies in supreme 
power. 

We have our choice between the old policies, tried and dis- 
credited, or the new venture in a council of all nations: it must 
be either a combination of the allies using force to keep the 
peace by their imposed will, or a council of all the nations 
keeping the peace by the use of judicial means to prevent wars 


arising. The allied combination means ultimately a combina- 
tion of those nations not included; they will of course seek a 
place in the sun and a balance of power. Great peoples like 
the Germans and Russians will not accept the permanent dic- 
tation of any alliance of which they are not a part. Smaller 
nations, feeling themselves discriminated against or finding 
superior advantages with the other side, will desert to it, and 


war will be inevitable. The old way insures war in time; the 
new way at least gives a chance for peace. We must make war 
as impossible in settling international disputes as force is un- 
usual in settling personal disputes. 


> * > 


Establishing a 
Council for Peace 


When in the summer of 1914 war seemed imminent, Great 
Britain sent out an invitation for a council of peace. No nation 
refused but some delayed, so that the first blow was struck. 
Thus was illustrated the fact that voluntary courts, or an 
association of nations dependent upon threat of war for action, 
would not prevent war. There must be a continuous machin- 
ery, always ready and always at work, and with all nations 
granted admittance. The great need in Europe today is that 
Germany be admitted to the league. Until she is, there can 
be no assurance of unanimity or of freedom from biased 
councils, because of prejudice against her; to admit her is not 
to favor Germany but to favor peace. Russia should be in the 
league but Lenin’s government spurns it as a creature of capi- 
talism, and prejudice against him thus prevents other nations 
irom recognizing the need of having the great Russian people 
represented in world councils. But Lenin’s government need 
not be recognized: the league should be one of peoples; Alba 
nia, for instance, was admitted though her government was 
not yet recognized by any other. 

The secretariat gives the league continuity. 
open and at work; the council may be convened at any mo- 
ment, and regular sessions adjourned from time to time. The 
secretariat will make preparation for all events, consider al! 
causes of irritation, record all treaties and prevent secret 
dipomacy from involving nations in an inescapable complex, 
as well as promote all sorts of councils of good will through 
the activities of every kind of international association. Thus 
the international mind may be kept active. Things settled 
yesterday by secret diplomacy or left to work their way 
through irritations to a denouement in war or in a truce of il! 
feeling, may be continuously brought before council and assem- 
bly and a common understanding arrived at, conciliatory atti- 
tudes attained and a mutual desire to get one another’s view 
point fostered. The assembly is the great debating chamber 
through which problems may be brought before the public 
opinion of an enlightened mankind and to which appeal may 
be taken on behalf of peoples as against governments. It is 
cften such public discussion rather than authoritative action 
that prevents war. 

Insofar as conciliation has been tried, it has proved its case 
he only trouble since the late war has been in a refusal to 
utilize the machinery of the league. The Silesian tangle is an 
illustration: all is irritation, with threats of force and war. In 
the Aland Islands case the league settled the dispute peaceably 
and removed a potential source of war. It could do the same 
in the case of Silesia. 


It is always 


The United States 
and the League 

The jieague is an established fact: it is only a question as to 
whether the supreme council of premiers will allow it to func- 
tion in the settlement of European problems. They are not 
using it as they should, and it could die, like the Hague Tri- 
bunal, of anemia. It is largely in the hands of France. Britain 
s coming to her senses, thanks to public opinion, and with- 
drawing from her policies of force in Russia and elsewhere 
At the recent conference, every speaker addressing us who 
has had any experience in Russia, or with her, maintains that 
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French policy is dangerous both there and in Poland and that 
t is a policy not unlike that of Prussia yesterday. Tom Shaw, 
the labor party authority on international politics, says he 
knows France’s wounds and the source of her bitterness, but 
he holds that the militarists in Paris are exploiting France's 
troubles to put over their militaristic policies. Lord Robert 
is a consistent opponent of them and an able critic of Lloyd 
George’s action in alliance with them. 

The league covenant is interwoven with the treaty; it is the 
only safeguard against the wickedness of the treaty. It can- 
not be pared out of it nor can the treaty be enforced without 
it. President Harding’s disarmament conierence is welcome; 
as in building a tunnel, we will bore from both ends. Dis- 
armament must come, step by step, through limitation until a 
peace spirit is built up, but there can be no disarmament until 
there is a permanent and recognized league for peace. Lord 
Robert Cecil did not say it in so many words, but he left us 
to infer that he thinks the league will function with the United 
States, and that it is an established fact which cannot be 
scrapped for any “association” or other substitute. But he said 
frankly that our abstention from active participation has been 
a great loss. It was much more our moral than our material 
power that was needed. Germany will not ask admittance 
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for fear of offending us; small nations will hesitate until they 
know our mind; we are the greatest peace nation in the world, 
dedicated in our ideals to it and to democracy, and the league 
needs us both for our ideals and for our arbitral advantage 
as one aloof from Europe's entanglements. Lord Robert 
would gladly eliminate article ten. It is not, he believes, a 
necessity, but was included in order to insure small nations by 
explicit word. Articles sixteen and seventeen furnish all the 
legal provision necessary. No nation can be forced to fight; 
in the first place, the decisions have to be unanimous; in the 
second place, any nation concerned becomes automatically a 
member of the council with power to prevent unanimous de- 
cision. The only possible use of force made mandatory is 
that of leveling the economic boycott against a nation going 
to war without referring the difficulty to the league, or break- 
ing her acceptance of the league’s decisions. The reliance of 
the covenant is moral; it depends upon publicity and estab- 
lished and mandatory conciliation. America, Lord Robert 
holds, came into the world system when she declared war: it is 
much more difficult to get out, once in, than to stay out 
before coming in, and she cannot get out now: it is a question 
of her being in in a responsible and active way. 
success. 


She can insure 
Atva W. Taytor. 


British Table Talk 


Reawakening of 


the Churches Loudon, August 16, 1921. 


Y the time these lines are printed ministers will be return- 

ing from holidays and churches planning their 

autumn and winter work. Maultitudes of earnest Chris- 
tians realize that never was there greater need than now for the 
religious appeal, and they are anxious to make the most of the 
opportunity. Not only in religious circles but among thoughtful 
people generally there is a deepening consciousness that in the 
acceptance of the Christian gospel and the application of the 
teaching of Jesus lies the only hope of the race. The Rev. 
Thomas Nightingale, who, as secretary of the National Free 
Church Council, travels the country, sees distinct signs of the 
stirring of spiritual life in the churches, and all of them are 
eager to make their spiritual and moral influence effective on the 
life of the age. Now, it is believed, is the psychological moment. 
The Wesleyan Methodist Pastoral says, “From many quarters 
there come the glad tidings that ‘the Lord is reviving His work 
in our days.’ In some industrial areas where hitherto there has 
been notoriously a sordid and godless setting, the people are 
become weary of the fleshpots. For them materialism is bankrupt. 
They are asking for the Bread of Life.” Dr. Horton anticipates 
a great religious movement, not in the form of a revival but in 
the direction of a charge in religious forms and credal statements 
which will make the religion that is taught fit the new ideas 
and wider knowledge of the time. He can see no signs of in- 
difference to the great questions of life, of the soul, and of 
God, but only signs of maladjustment between the old ways and 
the new knowledge. “The improvement in life and habits today,” 
he says, “is the fruit of a religious life which has not come much 
to the front. There is greater sobriety and greater decency; and 
London is almost a reformed city compared with what it was 
when I first came, 40 years ago. This is due to a religion 
which works not through churches but through education, liter- 
ature, and many other spheres.” In his view Sunday is neglected 
because people today do not find that church services and church 
teaching appeal to them strongly enough. “The only way of 
changing their habits is to make the church and its teaching so 
overwhelmingly real that they will choose rather to go to church 
than to follow their present amusements and to observe the 
Sabbath as a day of rest and worship on the ground of utility 


their 


That is what Dr, Horton is himself work- 
The Rev. Silas K. Hocking also avers that the appar- 
ent indifference to religion is due to the growing passion for 
reality. A canon of Westminster Abbey testifies that congrega- 
tions are more earnest than they used to be and have a greater 
sense of responsibility, and he says the free-will offerings in many 
places are today twice as large as they were some years ago. 
Canon Glazebrook, speaking at the Modern Churchmen’s Con- 
ference, said that even among trade unions, which were purely 
materialistic, there was a new sense of human personality which 
could only be satisfied by Christian faith, however far the trade 
unionists might be from thinking so. He was convinced that 
while in grabbing for wages people seemed to have sold their 
souls, that was not the end, 


instead of dogma.” 
ing for. 


Fighting The 
Drink Fiend 

The churches, particularly Anglican and Wesleyan, are increas- 
ing their efforts to combat the drink evil. The need is great and 
urgent. Last year in Britain the appalling sum of 469,000,000 
pounds was spent on liquor. Convictions for drunkenness in 
England and Wales (excluding Scotland) numbered 95,763. These 
are more than in the previous year, but fewer than before the 
war, and the figures for the first half of 1921 show an im- 
provement. But the drink bill steadily rises from year to year. 
The increased cost of wines, spirits and beer is partly responsible 
for last year’s record expenditure. The anti-drink organizations 
in the churches, having formed a National Temperance Council, 
representing fourteen denominations, have now a united pro- 
gramme, The main plank is local option—tocalities to vote for 
No Change, Reduction, or No License. Long-sustained pressure 
upon the government resulted in a round table conference 
whose conclusions formed the basis of the licensing act just 
passed. Temperance reformers agreed to accept this as an in- 
terim measure. Perpetuating some of the salutary restrictions of 
the Central Control Board, set up early in the war, the new act 
represents a substantial advance on previous legislation, The 
hours of opening public-houses have been reduced on week-days 
to nine in London and eight outside the metropolis, and on Sun- 
days to five; they must not open before 11 a. m. and must close 
for two hours in the afternnoon. Total Sunday closing prevails 
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in Wales and Monmouthshire. Temperance members of parlia- 
ment unsuccessfully fought the clause authorizing restaurants to 
serve liquor with meals up to half an hour after midnight. The 
chief defect of the act is that it does not embody the principle 
of local option, and the temperance forces will not be satisfied 
until this method becomes the law in England and Wales, as it 
already is in Scotland. If prohibition is to come it must be 
through local option. Britain is not yet ripe for prohibition, 
but more and more people, especially business men, are realizing 
that a drinking nation cannot successfully compete in commerce 
with a “dry” nation. During the Bishop of London's recent 
temperance tour through the country he boldly advocated the 
total abolition of the drink trade. Led by the new president, 
Rev. J. A. Sharp, Wesleyan Methodists have organized a five- 
years’ temperance campaign, with a three-fold appeal; to the 
churches to throw themselves into the fray against the trade, to 
temperance workers to educate young and old, and to citizens 
to demand the power to control the traffic—that is, local option. 
The drink fiend must be killed or manacled, or the nation will 
be strangled 


A Puzzling 
Case 

On a hot July evening some three thousand people crowded 
Qucen's Hall and after listening to an hour's address from ex- 
Archdeacon Wakeford unanimously and enthusiastically passed 
Convicted by 
the consistory court of immoral conduct with an unknown wo- 


a resolution demanding a re-opening of his case. 


man on two occasions at a hotel in Peterborough, he appealed 
council, who upheld the judgment of the lower 
ourt and deprived him of all his offices and emoluments. Since 


to the privy 


this sentence was promulgated Mr. Wakeford has held in various 
a series of meetings which culminated in 
the Queen’s Hall demonstration. Rarely is the public mind so 
A number of highly 
respected clergymen believe that Mr. Wakeford is innocent, and 
several, together with his wife of twenty-eight years, and daugh- 
ter, supported him on the platform at Queen's Hall, The case 
Aged 63, Mr. Wakeford, to 
quote from the Lord Chancellor's judgment, “enjoyed for many 


parts of the country 


much exercised as it is over this case, 


presents some puzzling features. 


years before he went to Lincoln, and continued to enjoy to this 
day, a considerable reputation for spiritual gifts, and a high 
character. He is a man of power and eloquence; he has been 
widely sought throughout the country as a preacher and has 
received the confidence of those with whom he has been associ- 
ated in the work of the church.” He has published several vol- 


umes of sermons. He was Canon and Precentor of Lincoln 
Cathedral, as well as Archdeacon of Stow. It seems incredible 
that in daylight, under the circumstances alleged, he should put 
The case 
for the prosecution was considerably weakened by evidence that 
Sut most impartial critics would say that 
the judges had no alternative to giving the verdict they did on 


up at a hotel in a neighborhood where he was known. 
was proved to be false. 


the evidence that was unshaken. For the defence it was con- 
tended that the charges were entirely false, and were instigated 
by two clerical enemies, one a brother-in-law. On the other hand, 
conspiracy, which would be essential to the success of such an 
undertaking, was not proved. Not a few people would find it 
easier to believe that Mr. Wakeford had committed the offence 
with which he was charged than that a man with his record would, 
if guilty, instead of retiring into obscurity, add to his wrong- 
doing by going about the country publicly protesting his inno- 
The fact that “John Bull” espoused the ex-archdeacon’s 
cause was, by some people, put in the scale against him, but of 
course Mr, Bottomley’s championship in no way affects the essen- 
tials of the case. Many persons would feel easier in their minds 
if they could be assured that injustice has not been done to an 
innocent man. The “Times” evidently felt that the case was not 
free from doubt, for it took the unusual course of printing a 
verbatim report of the privy council judgment, extending to eleven 
columns, and remarked editorially, “Many will approach a con- 


cence. 
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sideration of the evidence with the question in their minds whether 
a jury would have been entitled to find a verdict of guilty on such 
testimony in a capital charge.” One result of the case is that a 
public appeal has been made for 4,000 pounds to meet the Bishop 
of Lincoln's costs of prosecution. 


oa *. e 


Personal and 
General 

Of the “Revolutionary Flags in Thaxted Church” Rev. Conrad 
Noel says: “The red flag stands for revolution, by which we mean 
a root-and-branch change in the spirit and outlook of the nation, 
ind a consequent new order, both industrial and political, to be 
achieved without bloodshed, if the rich will permit us, as against 
inere reformist ameliorations within the system. The Sinn Fein 
flag stands incidentally for the oppressed people of Ireland and 
for our responsibility towards them.”—Dr. Clifford, who is taking 
ctive part in directing the evangelistic campaign he suggested, has 
humorously explained to a friend that he has not “suddenly turned 
religious,” but is merely urging the churches generally to do what 
he has always impressed as their duty upon his own people. He 
deprecates the tendency to leave all spiritual work to ministers, 
and seeks to encourage young people especially to offer themselves 
for Christian service—Rev, Alexander Nairne, D. D., Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Chester Cathedral since 1914, has been appointed to 
the canonry of the Chapel Royal Windsor.—Rev. Peter Fleming, 
ormerly of Edinburgh and for the last fourteen years minister of 
the leading Baptist church in Adelaide, Australia, is preaching in 
the City Temple during the vacation—Rev. A. E, Harris, D. D., 
Sethlehem Baptist Church, Philadelphia, formerly assistant to Dr. 
Russell Conwell, at the Temple Church in that city, is preaching 
in various Baptist churches in England and Wales.—Lord Lang- 
ford, an Irish peer, left 11,500 pounds for helping the poor and 
needy clergy of the Irish Church—In his 84th year, Dr, Monro 
Gibson, who, after laboring in Canada, was for many years min- 
ister of St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Church, is critically ill.— 
Principal Forsyth is suffering from a wearying illness and grad- 
ually gets weaker.—Rev. T. 
preaching at Whitefield’s, where his father was for many years 
minister.—Holiday preachers at Westbourne Park Chapel include 
Or, Sherwood Eddy, Dr. W. A. Chapple, and Dr. Roivix Harland. 
-Rev. John Hornabrook, superintendent of the Manchester dis- 
trict, has completed fifty years in the Wesleyan Methodist minis- 
try.—The Bishop of Salisbury, who died last May, left 16,000 
pounds.—Thousands of people of various denominations took part 
on August 1 in a pilgrimage to what is known as the “Rock of 
3urrington Combe, eight miles from Weston-super- 
Mare, under which, while sheltering from a thunderstorm, Top- 


Jackson Wray, of Saskatchewan, is 


\ges” at 


lady wrote his famous hymn, 
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BOOKS 


“The Grand Strategy of Evolution” 


T has become almost fashionable for biologists to deal with 
| sociological and religious questions from the standpoints 
of the various sciences. Even many political and socio- 
logical writers have gone to biology for the bases of their ideas 
and arguments. Most of these have been greatly impressed 
by the struggle for existence, and the principle of “survival of 
the fittest,” and have built upon them far-reaching conclusions. 
But Dr. Patten, of Dartmouth College, believes that there is 
a biological principle more vital than that of survival—the prin- 
ciple of union, organization, and subordination of the part to 
the whole. He traces the ancestry of man back to the scorpion- 
like Eutyterids, and shows that the farther back one goes, the 
simpler the body organization is found to be. The body was 
divided into distinct segments or sections, the nervous system 
was primitive and relatively uncentered, and much of the “brain 
work” was done outside the head. But the many-sectioned 
body gave way to one that was united closely, part with part, 
and preserving only the slightest traces of metamerism. The 
primitive nervous system became a highly complex one, with 
a brain centered in the head. The many legs gave way to four 
appendages, divided into two pairs, and adapted for different 
work. The whole body became more compact, more coordi- 
nated, and immensely more efficient. 

But the progress of evolution did not stop with cells and 
organs: it embraced the activities and values of whole individ- 
vals, species, and even orders. Some animals, such as the bees 
nd ants, built up elaborate colonies. Others associated in herds 
of flocks for mutual offence or defence. Still others, often dis- 
tinct species, have associated in direct bodily contact, to the 
uivantage of both. From all this Dr. Patten draws what seems 
to him a very clear lesson for humanity. Men should stop 
thinking of themselves; they should think of mankind. Strife 
und rivalry, between man and man, between nation and nation, 

| between race and race, should be abolished. Man should 
subserve his own wishes and desires to the good of the world, 
ind be willing to accept the dictates of others as to the place 
¢ should occupy and the work he should do. Then, and only 
then, says Dr. Patten, will humanity be on the “highroad of 
volution.” 

We shall not deal with any argument against Dr. Patten’s 
ideas as to the origin of the vertebrates. Most zoologists and 
aleontologists think little of his Eurypterid theory, and prefer 
the segmented worms as ancestors for the backboned animals. 
But that does not seriously affect the “social philosophy” of 
the book in question. The principal diffculty is that Dr. Pat- 
ten seems to have considered only part of the evidence of nat- 
ural history. His book gives the impression that he has con- 
sidered those facts which argue for his theory, and has given 
no great weight to those that oppose it. 

\gain, we do not quarrel with the conclusions which Dr. 
Patten has reached; we merely question the firmness of their 
biological foundations. To compare a man with a ciliated cell 
n his alimentary tract is not a safe proceeding. To liken hu- 
man society to an organization of animal cells is going rather 
far. Progress is natural, for progress is; organization is nat- 
ural, for organization is. But there is also progress backward, 
in nature as well as in civilication, and those who do not admit 
the idea of teleology mairtain that progress downward is as 
natural as progress upward. Moreover, the commonly observ- 
ible facts of parasitism urgue against the essential biological 
truth of self-effacement 2nd perfect altruism. It is hard to see 
what good a flea is to ~ dog, or a malaria parasite to man. Of 
course, no successful parasite can destroy the race of its host— 
and yet it is not ;:4in how the destruction of thousands of 
Cecropia caterr“inrs by the Ichneumon fly is of great benefit 
to the Cecropie. And, although the cells achieve perfect ac- 
cord (unless they fail to do so, as it quite common), and bees 
live in colonies, many animals war upon others of their own 
race, and cannibalism is hardly unnatural. 
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And so, since biology as well as the Bible can be made to 
prove two sides of some arguments, its evidence may be of 
very questionable value. We grant that man should think less 
of men and more of mankind. We admit that the hope of hu- 
manity lies in the cultivation of altruism, but we doubt if the 
essential truth of these beliefs can be either proved or disproved 
by zoologists, paleontologists, or botanists. Natural science 
may be a great background for the study of humanity, but a 
remarkable knowledge of morphology of animals does not 
guarantee success as a sociologist. Sociology is not the realm 
of the zoologist, just as genetics is not the realm of the poet. 
And sociological or political doctrines on animal morphology 
bases seem to demand firmer support. (Published by Badger. 
$5.00 net.) 

Carrot, Lane Fenton. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers” 


Epitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The admirable editorial note in your last issue, August 
18, on Prof. H. Augustine Smith awakens echoes of approval in 
at least one parson’s mind. Especially excellent is his selection 
of “ten choice Christian hymns.” But may not fair exceptions 
be taken to one of those named, namely, “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers?” Many eyebrows may be raised at this protest as if a scan- 
dal or heresy is in the wind. But never, never would I announce 
this hymn in public, unless to a “closed-shop” church or congrega- 
tion. And why? (1) Since learning that the author of Onward 
Christian Soldiers was an extreme ‘high, exclusive churchman of 
the English established church, the ring and sense in these verses 
has been false and out of tune to my mind and conscience. (2) 
The sentiment of this hymn is too blatant, boisterous, boastful and 
many other bad h’s to serve as a truly Christian song among wor- 
shippers of the Prince of Peace. No wonder that the late gov- 
ernment of the Sublime Porte expurgated it from hymnals to be 
used in Turkey. (3) There are too many unconscious “lies” 
and straight out errors in its lines to make it suitable for a child 
of the church to learn and sing. Here are a few of its verses. 
Do not they run like Prussianized religion? “Marching as to 
war, With the cross of Jesus going on before.” “Christ, the royal 
Master, leads against the foe.” How untrue to the religious facts 
in the case! Again: “But the church of Christ constant will re- 
main.” Not at all, not at all, except “constant” signifies loyal and 
steadfast; but too many church people suppose that “constant” 
means “static,” always the same in its ideals and works, at a stand- 
still forever. Once more, What a contrary-to-fact statement this : 
“We are not divided, all one body we, one in hope in doctrine, 
one in charity.” If one could get grown-ups to think this and make 
it real and true (a consummation devoutly to be wished), then let 
the hymn he taught to children; but so long as the very opposite 
is the fact, how can it be right to instill in a child’s repertory of 
“ten” one that has in it so many things not true, however desirable 
some of them may be, if true. (4) The ordinary tune going 
with the stanzas is doubtless catchy at first, a march-time to be 
used in a processional, but oft repeated, worn to tatters, its tedious 
refrain gets on the nerves. Too often, as I have frequently ob- 
served and suffered, the singing drags and is heavy. Why not 
let “Onward Christian Soldiers” rest till more Christians catch up 
with its stride and can truly mean and live what is sung as if now 
true to fact? Quincy L. Down. 

Lombard, Ill. 


Religion in State Universities 


Epitor THe Curistran Century : 
SIR: I wish to express my appreciation of Mr. Blakeman’s 


article on state universities. It has become a habit of some 
preachers to damn them with faint praise, and in some cases 
to damn them without any praise at all. Those who believe 
that the Christian religion will rise or fall with the theology 
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of William Jennings Bryan and the Sunday School Times 
would probably not be greatly cheered by a closer acquaint- 
ance with these institutions, and those who think religion can- 
not survive without careful ecclesiastical protection will never 
have any great confidence in institutions whose professors are 
immune to persecution by the church. Those whose faith is 
strong enough to believe that Christian truth can take care of 
itself in an atmosphere of intellectual liberty will see in state 
universities a means of Christian progress. 

Chere was a time when James Shannon was president of the 
University of Missouri and pastor of the Christian church in 
Columbia. Both institutions have grown some since then, and 
the leadership of either is a large job for one man, but there 
is no Opposition to a man's being active in the university and 


the church. elder 


The present head of our university is an 
in the Presbyterian church. 


church 


Eight or nine deans are active in 


work. Members of the faculty will perhaps average 


a little better than other laymen in church attendance. Sci- 
entists and scholars are much like other people on Sunday 
morning But in one way or another much religious teaching 


is done by the faculty of the university. I doubt if this univer- 


‘s an exception. State institutions are probably quite as 
ious as the church colleges which oppose them. 


W. J. 


and come 
for teachers. BURNER. 


Missouri. 


them 


rsity of 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Avoiding Offence’ 


EK should be very careful not to put a stumbling block 

W in a brother's way; also brethren should be careful not 
to be stumbling over everything! Surely no Christian 

desires to injure anyone, but there are a lot of peculiar people 
outside asylums who would curtail the fun to the minimum. I 
bnow one good (7) sister who held up her hands in holy horror 
when she found a few preachers playing crokinole at a district 
convention ! 
like that 


course 


The hest thing that could happen to an old fogy 
shocked One 


Scylla of 


reasonable 
and the 
A strong man delights in 
holding up and helping the weaker persons, but a strong man 
permit his life to be 


was to he has to steer a 


between the injuring weak 


Charybdis of the super-conscientious. 


people 


cannot bound in shallows by superficial 
ignoramuses or pious idiots. 

Paul's idea that the strong ought to bear the burdens of the 
weak is right. Strength is for weakness, intelligence is for 
ignorance, light is for darkness, health is for sickness, cheerful- 
ness is for gloom, hope is for despair, love is for hate, generosity 
is for stinginess, chastity is for impurity, mental brilliance is for 
mental dullness, sociability is for wall-flowers, the swift are for 
Kant tells us that a man’s 
How many can you uplift? How 


many look to you for light and leading? How many dependants 


the slow and Christ is for sinners. 
measure is his lifting power. 
have you? A man with ten children, other things being equal, 
is a greater man than a bachelor, for the latter only manages to 
keep himself, while the father of ten supports twelve persons. 
An inspiring Sunday school teacher upholds the whole class. 
You know some thrilling examples of this truth. A great pastor 
is a tower of strength not only to his whole congregation but 
to scores outside his own church and parish. A great business 
man gives his time and money to many institutions, he touches 
and helps hundreds of people. Goucher of Baltimore, many years 
ago, founded the famous Goucher schools in India which have 
turned out literally hundreds of native leaders. Who can meas- 
Osgood, over in Chu Chow, 
carries that whole city upon his giant’s back. He leads the 
leaders. In war, epidemic or trouble they turn to him as though 


ure the power of such a man? 


*Lesson for September 18, “Abstinence for the Sake of 


Others.” Scripture, 1 Cor. 10:23-33; 3:16, 17. 
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he were a god. The temples are used for tennis courts but 
Osgood sits upon a throne. A college president lifts his entire 
college. Every young man or woman in the institution is fired 
by his mentality and by his personal spirit. 
know your size? 


Do you want to 
Go not to your tailor, but to your dependants, 
You may wear a large hat but possess a very small heart. You 
may have a large bank account but a shriveled soul. You may 
own broad acres but be microscopic yourself. If you are strong 
you are supporting the weak and helping them with their burdens, 
But just because you are strong you do not have to be limited 
and cloistered by the whims and caprices of your mental infe- 
riors. If some dear old lady thinks you ought not to play 
checkers or if some excuse of a man objects to your jolly church 
parties, ignore their prattle; you cannot sail an ocean liner in a 
tea cup! Most churches are injured by some of these narrow, 
ignorant, irritable persons, who make life miserable for any 
wholesome, human red-blooded man or woman. Pass them up 
hard and fast, drive them into some other fold, make it so hot 
for them that they get out. It is a happy day for any church 
when one of these nuisances abdicates! 

There is no consolation for a sinner in what I am saying 
and someone else is always involved in any sin. There is no sin 
that can be limited in its effects to yourself. The strong man 
marks out for himself a straight, true, righteous course, then 
with fine control and generous help he moves forward. He has 
abundant sympathy, his time is freely given, his money follows 
his sympathies. Because he is strong many people depend upon 
him and he disappoints none of them. We know scores of men 
and women of this type. Move up into that company; join the 
people with power. But remember power is for the purpose of 
helping the other man. 


Joun R. Ewers 


“Everyone Is Pleased” 


“We have been using your 
books since school opened 
with wonderful results. 
Everyone is so pleased— 
parents, teachers and chil- 
dren.” 


This quotation from one of our customers 
refers to Constructive Studies, our graded Ies- 
sons for the Sunday school. 


[f you are not satisfied with the lessons you 
are using, or if you want a special course for 
some class, let us help you solve your problem. 


If you are a pastor, superintendent, or 
teacher, you want to know about Constructive 
Studies anyway. Let us send you without 
charge a descriptive circular. Just clip this 
advertisement and mail it to us with your name 


and address here. We'll do the rest. 
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A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Sunday School Leader 
Starts on World Tour 

W. C. Pearce, associate general secre- 
tary of the World Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, will start very soon on a trip 
around the world. A special fund has 
been organized to provide this trip, and 
he will visit great leaders in various 
countries of the world in behalf of Sun- 
day schooi work. Before his departure 
a special prayermeeting was held in the 
offices of the association for the success 
of the enterprise which was led by Hon. 
John Wanamaker. Mr. Pearce asserts 
that the surest and sanest way to heal 
the hurts of the world is to bring up a 
generation of children in the teachings 
of the holy scriptures. 


Women Preachers Will 
Hold Meeting in Chicago 

The International Association of 
Women Preachers will meet in the Jack- 
son Boulevard Christian church of Chi- 
cago, September 13-16. This organiza- 
tion is evangelical and interdenomina- 
tional. Mrs. Austin Hunter, who was 
recently ordained by the Jackson Boule- 
vard church, is hostess to the meeting. 
The president is Miss Madeline Southard 
of Winfield, Kans., and the general sec- 
retary is Mrs. Sarah K. Meredith of 
Canton, Ohio. Miss Southard will speak 
on the theme “Woman's Share in the 
Great Adventure.” 


Presbyterian Story 
Better After Revision 

Revision of the first statistics given out 

the Presbyterian church for the work 
of the past year makes the story better 
than at first reported at the General As- 
sembly in May. The net gain in mem- 
bership in the church was 85,000. It was 
discovered that an error of nearly thirty 
thousand members had been made in the 
accounting for the synod of New York 
alone. The present membership of this 
denomination with a northern constit- 


uency is 1,722,361, 


Bryan's Address 
in Pictures 

William Jennings Bryan has an ad- 
dress which he has enjoyed giving in dif- 
ferent sections of the country called 
“Back to God.” This address is now 
printed, and is illustrated by finely col- 
ored stereopticon pictures which are put 
out by the Animatograph company of 
Davenport. Among the pictures used 
to illustrate the address are a number of 
reproductions of the famous paintings. 
The Commoner continues to lecture the 
young people on the subject of Darwin- 
ism, asserting that the supreme sin of 
our age is mind worship. 


Cooperation in 
Santo Domingo 
\ most 


piece 


interesting and significant 
of Christian cooperation is under 
way in the Dominican republic. Five 
boards have formed a joint committee 
and have pooled the sum of eighty thou- 
sand dollars as a beginning in the name 
of their common evangelical Christianity. 


They have purchased a commanding 
piece of property for fifty thousand dol- 
lars in the capital city. Missionaries will 
be commissioned jointly and their work 
administered jointly. The first boards 
are the two home mission boards (men’s 
and women’s) of the Presbyterian church 
in the U. S. A., the two home mission 
boards (men’s and women’s) of the 
Methodist Episcopal church and the For- 
eign Mission Board of the United Breth- 
ren. The Free Methodists have a work 
in the northern part of the republic, 
which is not yet in affiliation, but should 
De. 


Kansas City Will Have 
WeektDay Religious Education 
Week-day religious education for the 
children of the public schools will be 
provided in the Linwood Boulevard dis- 
trict of Kansas City this coming year. 
Four churches are combining in the sup- 
port of this project. Following this there 
has come a demand in other sections of 
Kansas City for this instruction and it 
is likely that a number of the school 
neighborhoods will be organized in this 
way. Meanwhile in many other cities 
plans are going forward, and it is prob- 
able that more children will receive re- 
ligious education in connection with the 
public schools this year than in any pre- 
vious year. 


Kansas City Minister and 
World Traveler Resigns 

Rev. E. E. Violette, pastor of Central 
Church of the Disciples, Kansas City, has 
recently offered his resignation. Mr. Vio- 
lette was at one time a very successful 
evangelist and he has had the privilege 
of extended travel throughout the world, 
conducting a number of parties at differ- 
ent times. Hig resignation at this time 
is occasioned by the severe illness of 
Mrs. Violette, who must seek another 
climate. He has been held in great es- 
teem by the church. His predecessor in 
the work was Rev. L. J. Marshall. who 
is now minister of the Disciples church 
in Carthage, Mo. 


Ministers of the Country 
Preaching Disarmament 

No topic appears so frequently in the 
sermon announcements of the daily pa- 
pers these days as does the interest o1 
world peace. Press reports give no indi- 
cation that there is a minister in the 
country opposed to a disarmament pro- 
gram. Recently Dr. Edgar DeWitt 
Jones preached on world peace and pre- 
sented a very impressive group of sta- 
tistics by Hudson Maxim as to what the 
nation might do with the savings of a 
five year program of disarmament. These 
figures are as foliows: “First vear: build 
25,000 miles of concrete road 20 feet wide, 
reaching from ocean to ocean, and from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Great Lakes. 
Second year: build the proposed inter- 
coastal ship and barge canal from Boston 
to Florida. Deepen, dredge and straight- 
en the Mississippi river to St. Louis and 
the Missouri river to Kansas City, so as 


to admit ocean liners to the 
the west. Third year: construct a great 
electrical super power system connect- 
ing the bituminous coal fields of Virginia 
with the anthracite field of Pennsylvania, 
utilizing the water power of Niaraga and 
thus supply unlimited electrical power to 
the most thickly populated area in Amer- 
ica. Fourth year 
way connecting the 
Great Lakes and make Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Chicago seaport cities 
with ocean steamers communicating with 
all world ports Fifth year: redeem 
6,000,000 acres of arid lands in the far 
west, and by means of irrigation systems 
open 150,000 farms to the people—farms 
capable of sustaining a population of a 
million and a half. 
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Presbyterian Ministers 
Make Movie Men Be Good 

Rev. William Jobush is the young and 
energetic pastor of a Presvyterian church 
in Cokeville, Wyo. tHe devides the field 
with the Mormons, who are neck and 
neck with the Presbyterians in numbers 
His church is a community church, as 
may be judged by the fact that in unes- 
sential matters he yields to the religious 
convictions of others, and recently im- 
mersed nine converts. The moving pic- 
ture show of the town decided to open 
on Sunday with special feature films. The 
minister replied by saying that if the 
show house was open seven days a week 
the church would be also. Recreation 
every evening hurt the movie business 
so much that the manager of the latter 
asked for a truce. There is now co 
operation between the church and the 
theater, but no Sunday shows. The show 
house is now sometimes donated to the 
church for special purposes. 


Roman Catholic Utterance 
on Industrial Question 

Diverse as the testimony of the Cath- 
olics and Protestants may be on doctri- 
nal questions, there is a remarkable unan 
imity among the leaders of the two great 
groups of Christians upon the industrial 
question. This may well be seen in a 
recent utterance of Cardinal O’Connel! 
in his book called “Church and Labor.” 
He says: “The social problem of the 
relations between employer and workers 
must be solved on a Christian basis, or 
not at all. They must face each other 
in the proper frame of mind springing 
from a Christian spirit, before even an 
initial step toward permanent betterment 
can be effected. Employers and workers 
must regard each other as brothers in 
the same great brotherhood of Christ. 
The church by her teaching inculcates 
the only sure method of social regener- 
ation. She would purify the hearts of 
men of selfishness, greed, envy and 
hatred, which stand in the way of a 
better understanding. She abolished 
slavery, in spite of opposition coming 
from human interests, and made men so- 
cially free. She protected and fostered 
the workingmen's guilds of the middle 
ages, using every means in her power to 
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keep the workers under the gracious and 
mellowing influence of religion. She alone 
can be regenerator of the social common- 
wealth in the conditions which confront 
us today.” 


Unitarians Will Hold 
General Conference at Detroit 

The Unitarians will hold their next 
General Conference at Detroit on Oc- 
tober 4. The program for the meeting 
is already nearing completion. On Tues- 
day the session will consider the more 
effective organization of the churches. 


The discussion will be led by Rev. H. E. 
B. Speight of Berkeley, Cal., recently 
called to King’s ‘Chapel, Boston, as the 
associate of Rev. Howard N. Brown. 
Other speakers on the topic will be Rev. 
Harry F. Burns of Baltimore and Rev. 
Robert Loring of Milwaukee. An inter- 
esting feature of the meeting is that it 
will be presided over by Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft. Dean William W. 
Fenn of Harvard will deliver one of the 
convention sermons. The conference will 
go to the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor for one of its sessions. 


Disciples Meet at Winona Lake 


HE General Convention of Disciples 

of Christ closed last Sunday night, 

September 4, at Winona Lake, Ind., 
after sessions covering the previous six 
days. Accustomed to meet in mid-aut- 
umn and in metropolitan centers, there 
was much speculation this year as to the 
effect of taking the convention to a coun- 
tryside place while the summer heat was 
still at its height. The enrollment, how- 
ever, proved to be almost as large as 
usual—over 3,000 persons being regis- 
tered. Besides this number there were 
hundreds who came by automobile for 
a day at a time, many of whom did not 
register. The general fceling among the 
delegates as to the practicability of hold- 
ing so large a convention under the re- 
stricted conditions obtaining at Winona 
is somewhat divided. There were special 
idvantages, such as casy access to the 
auditorium, convenience in meeting one’s 
friends and the absence of diverting in 
terests. The hospitality provided was 
hearty. The auditorium, a structure seat- 
ing 7,000 people, built on the well-known 
lines of a Billy Sunday tabernacle, made 
an ideal place for holding the sessions of 
the convention. The acoustics of the 
building were perfect. The sawdust floor 
and the stationary seats precluded the 
noises which generally mar large assem- 
blies compelled to remain in session for 
several hours at a time. On two or three 
occasions the falling rain interrupted the 
speaking, as no voice could be heard 
above the patter on the roof, but the 
good-natured gathering sang “Showers 
of Blessing” until the rain passed by. 
Che week proved to be one of the hot- 
test of the summer, following an other- 
wise comfortably cool August. The tem 
perature lent a particular appropriateness 
to the environment of lake and shade 
and hillside. Among the resolutions pre- 
sented was one fixing a permanent place 
of meeting for the convention, prepared 
no doubt to test the sentiment of the 
assembly on the matter of meeting per- 
manently at Winona. The sentiment was 
unfavorable to such an arrangement, and 
the committee on time and place of the 
next meeting is now receiving and con 
sidering invitations to several large cities 


NEW SOCTETS MAKES GooD 


The feature of greatest interest in the 
convention was the report of the United 
Christian Missionary Society. The Dis- 
ciples of Christ are distinguished among 
all denominations by the fact that they 
recently merged all their boards of for- 


cign missions, home missions—including 
the great woman’s organization—church 
erection, benevolences, and ministerial 
relief into one organization. This mer- 
ger was set on its feet only a year ago. 
This, therefore, was the first opportunity 
given the denomination to test out the 
results of the unification of its mission- 
ary and benevolent projects. The results 
more than justified the wisdom of the 
merger. On account of a change in the 
fiscal year which now comes to an end 
on June 30, the reports at this time were 
for nine months only, but they showed 
that larger sums of money than ever be- 
fore have flowed into the missionary and 
benevolent treasuries. The receipts for 
the nine months were $2,030,186.59. This 
amount was disbursed to the main inter- 
ests as follows: foreign missions $823,- 
286.47, home missions $295,600.94, minis- 
terial relief $49,443.75, and benevolent 
vork at home $218,006.86. This is by all 
odds the largest annual amount received 
and expended for these causes in the 
history of the denomination. A _ budget 
of $3,000,000 was adopted for the com- 
ing vear. The above figures are the more 
remarkable when it is considered that 
the totals do not include an amount ap- 
proximating $600,000 which was raised 
by special appeal for payment of the Dis- 
ciples underwritings in connection with 
the late Interchurch World Movement. 

Dr. Frederick W. Burnham was re- 
elected president of the United ‘Christian 
Missionary Society and the list of vice 
presidents and secretaries of this great 
organization was also re-elected. While 
the convention was sitting a group of 
more than fifty missionaries sailed from 
San Francisco for various mission fields. 
To them the convention sent greetings 
nd for them prayers were repeatedly of- 
fered. A far larger number of mission- 
aries has been sent out this vear than 
ever before. 


PARAGUAY'S CALI 


Mrs. Anna R. Atwater, vice president 
of the United Society and head of the 
yoman’s department, had but recently 
returned from a trip to Paraguay, in 
South America, whose field has been as- 
signed to the Disciples for missionary en- 
deavor. Mrs. Atwater, a speaker of ex- 
traordinary power, brought a message in- 
terpreting the whole Latin-American 
mission field, dwelling, naturally how- 
ever, upon Paraguay in particular. Mr. 
ind Mrs. C. Manley Morton, mission- 
iries to Ascuncion, the capital of Para- 
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guay, were at the convention. They were 
home on furlough from their first term 
of service and brought luminous mes- 
sages of the need and opportunity af- 
forded by this South American republic 
for Christian service. Both Mrs. Atwater 
and the returned missionaries described 
the needs of Paraguay in terms primarily 
of Christian education. In all Paraguay, 
it was said, there is not a single kinder- 
garten, and the society is looking out for 
wotkers who will introduce the kinder- 
garten into the schools of that republic. 
It was announced that the missionaries 
would have hearty and practical cooper- 
ation in this educational work by the 
governmental department of education in 
the republic itself. All the great mission- 
ary fields of the world were represented 
by returned missionaries and native 
Christians who were in this country. 

Over all the foreign missionary ses- 
sions of the convention there hung a 
certain pathos due to the absence of Rev, 
Archibald McLean, whose death oc- 
curred during the year. Mr. McLean 
had been for years not only the official 
president of the Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety—now the foreign missionary de- 
partment of the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society—but had become _ the 
symbol of the missionary ideal and pas- 
sion among the Disciples of Christ, hav- 
ing been for nearly forty years the most 
outstanding interpreter to his commun- 
ion of the church’s missionary duty. He 
was always easily the most significant 
and electric and beloved personality in 
any gathering of Disciples of Christ. To 
many hearts the fact that A. McLean 
was no longer to lead the foreign mis- 
sionary sessions of the general conven- 
tion made the convention seem, in an- 
ticipation, like a strange place. But the 
strangeness was in anticipation only. For 
the spirit of the great leader was pres- 
ent and the distinctive functions always 
in the past discharged by him were dis- 
charged with singular power and gra- 
ciousness by Mrs. Atwater, Dr. Stephen 
J. Corey and their colleagues in the for- 
eign mission department. 

HOME MISSION DEVELOPMENT 

\ll the aspects of home missions re- 
ceived due attention. Particular interest 
was taken in the work among orientals 
on the Pacific coast and that among 
Mexican residents in this country. The 
work among the Yakima Indians proved 
also to be one of deep interest. The home 
mission task is coming to be conceived 
increasingly as a task in education, both 
by those who are working at it and those 
who are administering it. The various 
benevolences supported by the Disciples, 
such as homes for the aged and homes 
for orphan children, though growing in 
numbers and capacity, are yet turning 
away more people every year than they 
are able to accommodate. Six orphan- 
ages in as many cities in the country now 
care for over 400 children, and 125 aged 
people are cared for by their brethren 
of this communion. The church exten- 
sion department, of which Rev. George 
W. Muckley is chief administrator, 1 
now handling a permanent fund amount- 
ing to nearly $2,000,000. This sum 1s 
used to assist congregations to build 
houses of worship. The policy of this 
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department is steadily widening to in- 
clude aid in building edifices for edu- 
cational work under the home mission- 
ary department among immigrant popu- 
lations in the great cities. 

Not quite all the organizations of the 
Disciples were included in the forming 
of the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety. Notable exceptions are the Board 
§ Education, of which Dr. H. O. Pritch- 
ard is secretary; the Board of Temper- 
ince and Social Welfare, of which Prof. 
\lva W. Taylor and Rev. Milo J. Smith 
are secretaries, and the Association for 
the Promotion of Christian Unity, head- 
ed by Dr. Peter Ainslie of Baltimore, 
Md. For his board, Dr. Pritchard 
brought to the convention some interest- 
ing statistics with regard to the educa- 
tional situation among the Disciples. In 
eighty-eight universities not in the con- 
trol of the church, 7,786 Disciples stu- 
dents are enrolled, or about 5 per cent 
of the total university constituency. In 
the twenty-seven Disciples institutions 
cooperating with the Board of Educa- 
tion, there are 9,561 students of all faiths 
—, gain this year of 362. Among these 
there are 993 students who have ex- 
pressed the purpose of entering the 
Christian ministry or some other form of 
professional Christian service. Most of 
these, however, are in the under-graduate 
ourses, and the figures represent a de- 

over the preceding vear of thirty- 


THE SOCIAL NOTE 


rot. A. W. Taylor brought to the 
convention one of its greatest messages. 
He came fresh from a two months’ visit 
to the British Isles, Belgium, and France, 
arriving at the convention direct from 
hoat only a few hours before he was 
eak. His description of the indus- 
ind economic situation in England 
ind Germany was most impressive. With 
prophetic ardor and insight professor 
Taylor set forth the unescapable duty 
of the church in this day to move out 
into the broad field of social need, carry- 
ing its gospel of reconciliation, a gospel 
which he insisted must be applied to our 
industrial and other social problems as 
is to individual life. He succeeded 

m raising in the thought of the conven- 
tion the whole problem of the church's 
duty in respect to social welfare as it 
had never been raised before. His mes- 
sage was a prime factor in bringing ahout 
the adoption of a more unequivocal reso 
ution looking toward the social action 
the church than had ever been adopted 

'y the General Convention. Again and 
gain the social note was struck in this 
gathering. It was apparent that the pub- 
lic mind of the Disciples of Christ is 
opening up toward the social problem 
vith increasing insight and conviction. 
The same note was struck in the closing 
session of the convention on Sunday 
night by the editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury, who spoke on the subject of “Chris- 
tian Unity and World Peace.” His thesis 
was the paradox that the church cannot 
hope effectively to represent the mind 
of Christ in our social and international 
situations until it becomes a_ united 
church—the one body of Christ, and, on 
the other hand, that the pathway to 
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unity lay through the field of social serv- 
ice and international friendship. Dr. Ains- 
lie and his colleague, Rev. H. C. Arm- 
strong, reported that the Association for 
the Promotion of Christian Unity has re- 
ceived nearly $10,000 from the churches 
during the past year, a slightly larger 
sum than in any previous year. Dr. Ains- 
lie has been granted a year’s absence 
from his church in Baltimore, which sea- 
son he will spend conducting confer- 
ences and “protracted meetings” in va- 
rious sections of the country, stressing 
particularly the spiritual life and Chris- 
tian unity. 


A REPRESENTATIVE BODY 


\ll recognized agencies of the Disciples 
of Christ, whether represented in the 
United Christian Missionary Society or 
not, report to the General Convention. 
[he authority of the convention itself 
has received much increment this year. 
Whatever tendency once obtained in cer- 
tain quarters to decline recognition of 
this recently organized General Conven- 
tion has disappeared. The convention 
is a2 mass meeting which any Disciple 
may attend and in which he may vote. 
F owever, all motions arising in the con- 
vention must be referred to the recom- 
mendations committee, a large represen- 
tative body of over a hundred men and 
women elected by the conventions of 
the various states and provinces of North 
\merica. This committee deliberates on 
ill convention resolutions, and is the real 
legislative body of the denomination, al- 
heit subject to the approving vote of the 
convention itself. 

Rev. George A. Miller of Washington, 
D. C., was this year’s president of the 
convention. His grasp of the principles 
of parliamentary procedure, his insist- 
ence that no offensive personalities should 
find expression, and his inexhaustible 
fund of humor contributed greatly to 
make the Winona convention a gratify- 
ing exception to the stormy assemblies 
of recent years. He has helped his com- 
munion to see that they can never hope 
to call themselves a democratic people 
until they utilize the parliamentary tech- 
nique by which alone a democracy may 
express its will. Mr. Miller was not so 
fortunate in his presidential address as 
in his parliamentary leadership. While 
the address could not be called reaction- 
ary in any sense, it seemed to lack the 
power and quality that kindles imagina- 
tion and courage. It sounded no great 
note on world peace or industrial justice 
or Christian unity, such as the rank and 
file expects of its moral leadership today. 
However, it had no hackward effect 


OPEN FORUM 


It was manife.c that the convention 
had acted wisely in setting up a forum 
of doctrinal discussion. Though the con- 
stitution shuts out legislation on doctri- 
nal matters, there is hardly any group 
of Christians in America so keen in their 
interest in fundamental religious issues 
as the Disciples. In the past few years 
1 conservative group operated a “doc- 
trinal congress” in connection with the 
convention, at which only one type of 
opinion was allowed expression. This 
procedure was discouraged last year by 
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resolution, In its place an entire day 
was set apart, in the midst of the con- 
vention itself, for the free discussion of 
any subject believed to be of interest. 
No more interesting sessions were held 
throughout the week. Whether the 
church is a static institution, conforming 
in essential structure to the model of 
the early church, was debated by Rev. 
P. H. Welshimer of Canton, Ohio, Rev. 
©. F. Jordan of Chicago, Rev. J. 
Briney of Kentucky and others. 
reception of unimmersed Christians into 
Disciples churches was discussed by 
Prof. E. S. Ames of Chicago, Rev. John 
Ray Ewers of Pittsburgh, Rev. John T. 
Brown of Kentucky, Rev. Graham Frank 
and others. It was made manifest that 
many churches of the Disciples of Christ 
in various sections of the country are 
now receiving members of other com- 
munions by letter without re-baptism, 
though continuing the exclusive practice 
of immersion in baptizing new converts. 
This practice has sometimes been called 
“open membership,” though its advo- 
cates reject this nomenclature and speak 
of it simply as “practising Christian 
union.” The venerable Mr. Briney, 
speaking for the conservative side, said 
that this issue was the most serious in- 
ternal issue the denomination is facing 
today. In the election of officers, Rev. 
S. E. Fisher of Champaign, IL, was made 
the president of the General Convention 
of Disciples of Christ for the ensuing 
year. The vice presidents elected were 
Rev. J. T. T. Hundley of Lynchburg, 
Va.. Mr. A. S. Caldwell of Chattanooga 
and Mrs. O. H. Griest of Indiana. Rev. 
Graham Frank of Dallas, Texas, con- 
tinues as secretary and Mr. Orville 
Thorpe of Dallas, Texas, as treasurer. 
Mrs. Ellie K. Payne is recording secre- 
tary. 


PRAYER AND SONG 


The mustc and the spiritual life of the 
convention develops with the years. The 
hymns are less and less of the well- 
known evangelistic swing and more and 
more the staple hymns of the deeper re- 
ligious experience. The few lapses from 
the higher standards of taste and wor- 
ship which the convention is steadily ap- 
proaching are more conspicuous than pre- 
viously by virtue of their new setting. It 
is doubtful that the rather commonplace 
singing of ill-selected songs by certain of 
the male quartettes which luxuriate in 
the well-known ‘barber-shop chord” is 
particularly edifying. 

Every morning a seven o'clock prayer 
meeting was held in the Westminster 
hotel (later removed to the auditorium 
for larger space) and every evening an 
outdoor vesper service was held on the 
hillside. The Sunday communion serv- 
ice was conducted in good taste, with 
probably 7,000 people present. Many peo- 
ple go to the General Convention for 
spiritual uplift. Sometimes the unhappy 
temper of the discussions has broken up 
the spiritual currents of the convention 
life. This year no one who came hungry 
and thirsty for the things of the spirit 
went empty away. 

Probably no single event in the con- 
vention was of greater interest than the 
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Will Hold Preachers’ 
Institute at Columbia 

The University of Missouri has for a 
number of years had a Farmers’ week 
and a Journalists’ week in which these 
callings were ‘stressed as significant life 
opportunities for young people. An 1n- 
novation in the university program this 
week will be the Interdenominational 
Preachers’ Institute. Preachers from 
all over the state will come in to hear 
lectures on significant topics, and to learn 
how to cooperate with the university in 
carrying its benefits to the people. It is 
hoped that the week may also result in 
a number of young men choosing the 
ministry as their life work. The promo- 
tion of the Interdenominational Preach- 
ers’ Institute is in the hands of Dean G. 
D. Edwards, of the Missouri College of 
the Bible. 


Young Disciples’ College 
Secures a New Leader 

Southeastern Christian College, located 
at Auburn, Ga., is one of the youngest of 
the Disciples’ educational institutions. 
Recently Pres. John A. Wood resigned 
the presidency, and the board of trustees 
called to this position Rev. A. R. Moore. 


Mr. Moore has been serving as regional 
superintendent under the United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society. He will not be 
able to lay aside these duties at once, 
but hopes to do so at an early date. The 
four states of Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Florida look to Southeastern 
Christian College as the educational 
center for Disciples young people. It is 
announced that the school will be filled 
to capacity this coming year, and funds 
are being sought for enlargement. 


Northfield Has 
Interesting Program 


Economic conditions have had some 
thing to do with a slight sag in the at 
tendance at the various summer confer- 
ences this summer. The thirty-ninth an- 
nual conference at Northfield has been 
characterized by large audiences, some- 
times reaching a total of two thousand, 
though the number of people in tents 
and cottages is less than last year. Emi- 
nent ministers of this country and Great 
Britain have contributed to the program 
Among these is Rev. F. B. Meyer and 
Dr. J. Stuart Holden of London, Dr. John 
\. Hutton of Glasgow, Scotland, and Dr 
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Charles E. Jefferson, pastor of Broadway 
Tabernacle of New York. Dr. Harris 
E. Kirk of Baltimore gave a series of ad- 
dresses on preaching which proved of 
great interest to his hearers. Northfield 
has a regular summer constituency and 
some of the people there this year have 
been in annual attendance for fifteen 
years or more. This gives to the fellow- 
ship of this conference a continuity which 
is not to be found in many of the other 
summer conferences over the country. 
Northfield conference was established by 
Dwight L. Moody, the well-known evan- 
gelist. 


Minister Has a 
Unique Vacation 

The month of August is vacation 
month with the ministers and most of 
the pulpits of the land have been filled 
with supply preachers during the past 
month. Among the vacation experiences 
of the month few are more unique than 
that of Rev. H. H. Harmon, pastor of 
First Christian church of Lincoln, Neb. 
He and Mrs. Harmon left their family 
at Estes Park and went on a visit to Dr 
S. Earl Taylor, Holzbrook, Ariz. Here 
the erstwhile leader of the Interchurch 





DISCIPLES MEET AT WINONA 
LAKE 
(Continued from page 27) 


debate over the policy on the foreign 
mission field with respect to the attitude 
of Disciples missionary churches toward 
Christians of other denominational 
vames. This question was thrown into 
the focus of attention a year ago when 
the convention was held in St. Louis 
Previously, a newspaper discussion had 
taken place arising out of the request 
of the Disciples missionaries in China 
to be permitted to participate in a move 
ment toward a united church of Christ 


mm China. Such a participation would, it 
was pointed out, involve the practice of 
Christian unity by the free interchange 
of members between the now 
churches 


existing 
Disciples and 
those organized under the auspices of 
other communions. A conservative jour 
nal of the Disciples had demanded the 
recall of 


organized = by 


certain missionaries active in 
making this request, prominent amongst 
hom was Rev. Frank Garrett, secre- 
tary of the China mission. An editorial 
i The Christian Century had stated that 
he mission churches were already prac 
ticing in principle such an exchange of 
members, a practice which is popularly 
denominated as “open membership” by 
Disciples and Baptists. This statement 
was denied by the officials of the For- 
cign Missionary Society and the con 
-ervative organ called for proof or re 
traction At the St. Louis convention 
the discussion waxed heated and_ per- 
sonalitics were indulged in without re- 
pression. The convention itself, in fac 
ine the issue, demanded that the editor 
of The Christian Century should speak 
In response, Mr. Morrison read extracts 
from letters of missionaries in demon- 
stration of his editorial utterances. 
Great excitement filled the convention 
hall. A resolution was adopted by the 


convention containing a_ statement of! 
conformity to the practice of Disciples 
churches in America, the same to be 
sent to missionaries on the field for their 
signature. In due season the statement 
was considered by the members of the 
China mission, who declined to sign it 


MR, GARRETT’S PRESENCE 


It was therefore a happy issue of the 
vear’s controversy that Mr. Garrett him 
self should have arrived in America a 
few days before the Winona convention 
issembled. Mr. Garrett stood before the 
convention and made an address, de 
cribing the situation in China with self 
evident fidelity to fact and candor of 
spirit. Tle went into great detail to help 
his audience visualize the conditions 
missionaries and the native 
church. In every essential detail his de- 
scription corroborated the correspond 
ence which Mr. Morrison had presented 
to the St. Louis convention. Whatever 
ciscrepancies there might be between the 
letters of Rev. George B. Baird and the 
statements by Mr. Garrett were negligi- 
ble. Mr. Garrett did not undertake to 
sav whether the facts as he described 
them constituted the practice of so-called 
“open membership” or not. He was in- 
terested only in describing the facts, leav 
ing both to his missionary colleagues in 
China and to the convention the right to 
label the facts as they might. After his 
rddress Mr. Garrett submitted for two 
hours to a rapid fire of questions from 
the audience. These he answered with 
great clearness, showing that he had 
thought through every aspect of the 
problem. At no place did he compro- 
mise himself or the China mission with 
respect to the strong position they had 
taken when they made their first re 
quest to the board of the foreign society: 
nor did he, for the sake of momentary 
peace, weaken the testimony for Chris- 
tian unity, to which the very genius of 


faced by 


Christian missions commits every for 
eign missionary. The issue was discussed 
at two sessions, Mr. Garrett speaking 
igain by request at the second session 
and submitting for the second time to a 
public questioning. The result of the de 
bate was to pass a resolution the effect 
of which is to nullify the demand for 
creedal conformity—the so-called Med- 
bury resolution—adopted by the St. Louis 
convention a year ago. This action was 
taken by a vote that may safely be esti 
mated as four to one. It may well be 
believed that this will be the last at- 
tempt in a Disciples convention to im 
pose a creed upon the missionaries. 

The question of the removal of the 
Col'ege of Missions from Indianapolis 
vas also the subject of an interesting 
To perhaps a majority of the 
delegates the proposal came as a dis- 
tinct shock and they were not ready to 
act on it. Hence a resolution was passed 
which instructed the executive committee 
to consider the subject for another year 
ind bring in a report. In connection 
with these instructions, however, was a 
clause which said that the convention 
looked with favor upon the removal of 
the college. The reason given by the 
ilvocates of removal is the fact that 
students for the mission field are grad- 
uate students requiring the facilities of 
a great university and that Indianapolis 
does not furnish such facilities. 


debate 


Everywhere there were evidences of 
growth in parliamentary practice, of the 
deepening of respect for organization 
and of the coming of a more spiritual in- 
terpretation of religion in this latest 
convention of the Disciples, whose great 
communion is becoming one of the more 
bountiful sources of spiritual power for 
the great world tasks of the church of 
Jesus Christ. Those delegates who went 
to Winona Lake this year are convinced 
that they have good grounds for thank- 
ing God and taking courage. 
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World Movement, now broken in health, 
welcomed them with fine hospitality. He 
furnished them with a camping outfit 
and a guide. A trip a hundred miles 
away from a railroad was made, and the 
Navajo and Hopi tribes of Indians were 
visited. The religious ceremonials of 
these peoples were studied. When the 
Lincoln minister gets back into his pul- 
pit everybody will admit that he has 
had a real vacation this year 


Minister Preaches 
From the Farm 

The voice of prophecy can never be 
stilled in a man who has a real message 
to give to the world. Rev. George Gowen 
was for ten years pastor of the Disciples 
church in Chesapeake Bay, Va. To re- 
over his health he has retired to his old 
home farm in the middle of Tennessee, 
ind from this rural retreat now sends 
his message out to the world through the 
public press. He has syndicated a three 
minute sermon which is now read by 
four hundred thousand people every 
week. In addition to this service he 
preaches to his old friends and neighbors 
in the surrounding churches. He finds 
leisure here for his books and maga- 
zines, and expects to spend the rest of 
his days preaching to his section of the 
world through the printed page 


Devoted Missionary 
Leader Suffers Loss 

R. A. Doan, a unique figure among the 
Disciples missionary forces, has suffered 

rreat loss recently. His wife, who ac- 
ompanied him on two different trips to 
the orient, recently died after more than 
a year of great suffering with cancer. 
Mr. Doan was years ago a successful 
business man and an enthusiastic Bible 
school teacher. The call for direct serv- 
ice to the kingdom of God came to him 
nd he gave up business and for a num- 
ber of years has been a missionary sec- 
at his own charges, negotiating 
important property deals in the 
for his society. His only son is 
Hopkins university preparing 
go as a medical missionary 


retary 
many 
yrient 
n Johns 
himself to 
to China. 


Y. M. C. A. Demonstrates 
Power of Cooperation 

Moving the hut was not the big idea 
the other day when a dramatic achieve- 
ment was stage by the Y. M. C. A. at 

mp MacArthur. They wanted to show 
the power of cooperation. The floors of 
the hut had been taken up. Eight hun- 
irel men were placed around the build- 
ng. At the word of command the 
building was carried to its new location 
i half mile away. No man lifted over 
lity pounds. The incident is being used 
this summer everywhere in Y. M. C. A. 
meetings to illustrate the meaning of 
teamwork in religious effort. 


Presbyterian Minister 
Fights the Street Carnival 

The street carnival is one of the banes 
ot the small town, bringing as it does 
a good many people of loose morals to 
the community and gathering up the 
dollars by gambling devices and things 
‘ar more socially hurtful. In Mitchell, 
ind.. Rev. Joseph Lindsay, pastor of the 


Presbyterian church, recently inaugu- 
rated a campaign against the street car- 
nival in his town. The whole commu- 
nity was aroused by his preaching and 
a committee went before the city coun- 
cil with a protest. As a result the coun- 
cil has adopted a high license policy with 
regard to these street shows and strin- 
gent regulation will be carried out in the 
future. 


Dr. Reidenbach 
Changes Denomination 

Dr. Clarence E. Reidenbach, who for 
several years has been pastor of Downey 
Avenue Christian church of Indianapolis, 
has accepted a call to Westminster Con- 
gregational church of Kansas City. Dr. 
Reidenbach was trained at Butler col- 
lege and later at Yale, where he took his 
Ph.D. degree. His position in Indianap- 
olis was important, as he was pastor of 
the church adjacent to Butler college 
and the College of Missions. Secfetaries 
and other Disciples leaders were in his 
congregation. During the past year Dr. 
Reidenbach has been editor of the Scroll, 
organ of the Campbell Institute. 


Dr. Shelton Returns 
to Thibet 

Dr. A. L. Shelton, the Disciples mis- 
sionary who was in the hands of the 
bandits of Thibet !ast year, sailed recent- 
ly from Vancouver to return to his field. 
tefore sailing Dr. Shelton learned that 
the chieftain who had held him captive 
had been executed. At this news the 
missionary expressed regret, as he had 
hoped that his captor might some day be- 
come a convert. Dr. Shelton has been 
invited into the “forbidden city” of 
Lihasa, and will make what speed he can 
to reach this outpost of the world. Mrs. 
Shelton will be in India for a time en- 
gaged in some translation work which 
is greatly needed in the Thibet field. 


Presbyterians Have a 
Ringing Labor Day Message 
Presbyterian pulpits took fire this year 
from the September issue of the New Era 
Magazine. James J. Davis, Secretary 
of Labor for the United States, has an 
article in the magazine in which he urges 
the spirit of conciliation in industry. Dr. 
John McDowell, secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions, has an 
article on “Industry’s Challenge to the 
Church.” He says: “Love and only love 
will make industry work together for 
good; nothing else will. Everything else 
has failed. Law has failed; education has 
failed: science has failed; organization 
has failed; labor unions have failed; em- 
ployvers’ associations have failed. Love 
and love alone can solve our industrial 
problems and usher in a period of in 
dustrial peace and prosperity based on 
industrial justice. Love will solve the 
three greatest problems in industry— 
namely, increased efficiency in produc- 
tion, increased equity in distribution, in- 
creased satisfaction in work.” 


Christian Minister Believes Buddhists 
and Christians Should Cooperate 

Some time ago the Christian world 
was startled by a challenge from Arch- 
bishop Arai, abbott of the Sojiji mon- 
astery and head of the Buddhist cult in 
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Nippon. He suggested that the time had 
come for Christianity and Buddhism to 
co-operate to mutual advantage. This 
proposition was discussed recently by 
Rev. H. V. White, pastor of the Disciples 
church in Honolulu. In the Hawaiian 
islands the two religions come into con- 
tact with each other on more nearly 
equal terms than anywhere else in the 
world. Mr. White advocates the accept- 
ance of the challenge of the Buddhist 
irchbishop in good faith. His address 
was of so great interest that a Honolulu 
paper published it in full. Mr. White said: 
“Christ will not reject the advances of 
Gautama, but will rejoice in the oppor- 
tunity of meeting him for an honest mu- 
tual appraisement as we face the great 
task of setting humanity free from the 
sin and ignorance that curse it. I be- 
lieve that long ago the Christ and the 
fuddha have met in that larger world 
of the spirit and I cannot but believe 
that it was a meeting marked by mutual 
love and veneration.” 
lilinois Disciples on 
a New Schedule 

he Illinois Disciples have changed 
the date of their annual convention to fit 
schedule of the national con- 
vention. The convention will be held in 
Decatur, Oct. 3-5. In recent years a dis- 
trict force of workers has been developed 
for each district of the state. Nearly 
every church in the state has been vis- 
ited this year, particularly those that are 
weak and isolated. The money raised 
on local fields for the struggling local 
churches is one of the significant features 
of the work this year. It is noteworthy 
that this totals $180,000 


the new 


Churches Go Together for 
Union Sunday School 

The five evangelical churches of West 
Salem, Ill, including the Moravian, 
Methodist Episcopal, Free Methodist, 
Evangelical and Disciples have gone to- 
gether in common work in a country 
neighborhood and for several years have 
maintained a union Sunday school at 
Mills’ Prairie School House. Evangel- 
istic services are being held in which the 
West Salem ministers participate 
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5,000 Christian Workers Wanted 


Testaments, good books and 
Seripture Mottos Good 
for free catalogue and 


to sell Bibles, 
handsome velvet 
commission. Send 
price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
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The Christian Century Press, 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send at once the following books and charge to 
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The Secret of Being a 
Convincing Talker 


How I Learned It in One Evening 


66 AVE you heard the news about Frank 
H Jordan?” This queetion Quickly 
brought me to the little greup which 

had gathered in the center of the offlee. Jor- 
dan and I had started with the Great Hastern 
Machinery Company, within a mopth of each 
other, four years ago. A year ago Jordar 
was taken into the accounting 
livision and I was sent out as 


By GEORGE RAYMOND 


poesible ehance to learn how to talk I was 
going to do it. 

“The first thing I did was to buy a number 
of books on public speaking, but they seemed 
to be meant for those who wanted to become 
orators, Whereas what I wanted to learn 
was not only how to speak in public but how 


vincingly. Then came my first promotion 
since I entered the accounting department. 
I was given the job of answering complaints, 
and I made good. From that I was given the 
job of making collections. When Mr. Buck- 
ley joined the Officers’ Training Camp, I was 
made Treasurer. Between you and me, 

George, my salary is now $7,500 





salesman. Neither of us was 
blessed with an unusual amount 
f brilliancy, but we “got by” 
» our new jobs well enough to 
hold them. 
Imagine my amazement, then, 
when I heard: 
Jordan's just been made 
Treasurer of the Company!” 
ould hardly believe my 
But there was the “No 
to Employees” on the bul 
board, telling about Jor 
sood fortune. 
ow | knew that Jordan was 
capable fellow, quiet and un 
wsuning, but I never would 


sudden rise. I knew, too, that 
the Treasurer of the Great East- 
rn had to be a big man, and 1 once. 





Your opportunity at last. 
Course, : 

A HUNDRED THOUSAND men and women considered it a ously refused to listen to me at 
good investment at $5—else they would not have paid for it all 
after examining it. But YOU have an opportunity—if you 
have picked him for any such act IMMEDIATELY—to get the entire Course for only $3. 
. And you pay nothing at all unless satisfied. 
offer is made for a short time only and must be accepted at 
Send no money, but mail the coupon immediately! We had quite a long 


SPECIAL ‘3 PRICE 
SEND NO MONEY 


Over 100,000 sets of Dr. Law's eight 


a year and I expect it will be 
more from the first of the year. 


FOR SHORT TIME ONLY! | capt sientel, 220 st: 


cess solely to the fact that I 
learned how to talk to people.” 
eee 


When Jordan finished, I asked 
him for the address of the pub- 
lishers of Dr. Law's course and 
he gave it to me. I sent for it 
and found it to be exactly as he 
had stated. After studying the 
simple lessons I began to 


“Mastery of Speech.” have been sold at $5.00 each. sell to people who had previ- 


After four months of record- 
breaking sales during the dull- 
est season of the year, I receliv- 


This special ed a wire from the chief asking 


me to return to the home office. 
talk in 








wondered how in the world Jor- 
lan landed the place. 

The first chance I got, I walked into Jor 
n's new office and, after congratulating him 
wartuly, I asked him to let me in on the de 
tails of how he jumped ahead so quickly. His 
story is so in- 
tensely interesting 
that I am going 
to repeat it as 
closely as I re 
member. 





“Th tell you 
just how it hap- 
pened, George, be- 
cause you may 
pick up a pointer 
or two that will 
help you. 


= “You remember 


Frederick Houk Law how —~ doaag 
em " to be whenever 
me r, = a. had to talk to the 

and author, few chief? You re- 
are 890 well member how you 
equipped by experi- used to tell me 
ind training as that every time I 

Law to teach the opened my mouth 

- pe Fe I put my foot into 
~s the it, meaning of 

years’ course that every 

lecturing and time I spoke I got 
instruction in East- into trouble? You 
ern schools and col- remember when 
ye aw Ralph Sinton left 
ford Academy, Am- 7 tobe charge of 
herst College, Colum- the Western of- 
bia University, The fice and I was 
leachers College and asked to present 
Brown University. him with the lov- 
‘ holds the degrees ing cup the boys 
A.B. AM. and gave him, how 
flustered I was and 
of twe neces. how I couldn't 

' books of poetry, say a word be- 
editor of six cause there were 

ool text-books. He people around? 
was lecturer in Ped- You remember 
igozy in the Exten- how confused I 
ree vo a an used to be every 
ea, © e City time I met new 
. _- at is | people? I couldn't 
English in the Stuy- say just what I 
vesant H. §. and wanted to say 
writer of the Weekly when I wanted to 
Lesson Plans for say it; and I de- 
The Independent. termined that if 
there wae any 


Law is the au- 














to speak to individuals under various condi 
tions in business and social life. 


“A few weeks later, Just as 1 was about to 
give up hope of ever learning how to talk 
interestingly, I read an announcement that 
Dr. Frederick Houk Law had just completed 
a new course in business talking and public 
speaking entitled ‘Mastery of Speech.” The 
‘ourse was offered on approval without 
money in advance, so since I had nothing 
whatever to lose by examining the lessons, 
1 sent for them and in a few days they ar 
rived. I glanced through the entire eight 
lessons, reading the headings and a few 
paragraphs here and there, and in about 
an hour the whole secret of effective speak 
ing was opened to me. 


“For example, I learned why I had always 
lacked confidence, why talking had always 
seemed something to be dreaded, whereas, it 
is really the simplest thing in the world to 
‘set up and talk.’ I learned how to secure 
complete attention to what I was saying and 
how to make everything I said interesting, 
forceful and convincing. I learned the art of 
listening, the value of silence, and the power 
of brevity. Instead of being funny at the 
wrong time, I learned how and when to use 
humor with telling effect. 


“But perhaps the most wonderful thing 
about the lessons were the actual examples 
of what things to say and when to say them 
to meet every condition. I found that there 
was a right way and a wrong way to present 
complaints, to give estimates, and to issue 
orders. 


“I picked up some wonderful pointers about 
how to give my opinions, about how to an- 
swer complaints, about how to ask the bank 
for a loan, about how to ask for extensions. 
Another thing that struck me forcibly was 
that instead of antagonizng people when I 
didn’t agree with them, I learned how to 
bring them around to my way of thinking in 
the most pleasant sort of way. Then, of 
course, along with those lessons there were 
chapters on speaking before large audiences, 
how to find materia] for talking and speak- 
ing, how to talk to friends, how to talk to 
servants, and how to talk to children. 


“Why, I got the secret the very first even- 
ing and it was only a short time before I 
was able to apply all of the principles and 
found that my words were beginning to have 
an almost magical effect upon everybody to 
whom I spoke. It seemed that I got things 
done instantly, where formerly, as you know, 
what I said ‘went in one ear and out the 
other.’ I began to acquire an executive abil- 
ity that surprised me. I smoothed out diffi- 
culties like a true diplomat. In my talks 
with the chief I spoke clearly, simply, con- 


which I explained how I was 
able to break sales records—and 
I was appointed Sales Manager at almost 
twice my former salary. I know that there 
was nothing in me that had changed except 
that I had acquired the ability to talk, where 
formerly I simply used “words without rea- 
son.” J can never thank Jordan enough for 
telling me about Dr. Law’s Course in Busi 
ness Talking and Public Speaking. Jordan 
and I are both spending all our spare time 
making public speeches, and Jordan is being 
talked about now as Mayor of our little town. 


So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion, publishers of “Mastery of Speech,” Dr. 
Law's’ Course in Business Talking and Pub- 
lic Speaking, that once you have an oppor- 
tunity to see it in your own home how you 
can, in one hour, learn the secret of speaking 
and how you can apply the principles of ef- 
fective speech under all conditions, that they 
are willing to send you the Course on free 
examination. And for a short time only, thie 
famous Course, that has been sold to more 
than 100,000 men and women at $5 each, is of- 
fered to you for only $3. This amazing offer 
is made at the suggestion of Dr. Law himeelf, 
who wishes to make it easy for EVERYONE 
to profit by his Course But the offer can 
be held open for only a Mmited time. 

Don't send any money Merely mall the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
Course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied, send 
it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothne. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as sure the thousands of other men and wo- 
men who have used the Course, send only 
$3 in full payment. You take no risk and you 
have everything to gain, so mail the coupon 
now while this wonderful offer is open. 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Dept. L, 319 Sixth Avenne New York 
INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Dept. L, 319 Sixth Avenue New York 


Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law's 
“Mastery of Speech" a Course in Business 
Talking and Public Speaking in eight lessons. 
I will either remail the Course to you within 
five days after its receipt, or send you $8 (the 
special price) in full fayment of the course. 
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Singing the Social Gospel 





N OUTSTANDING characteristic cfthe new hymnal, HYMNS oy THE UNITED 
CHURCH is its modernness. ‘This has been widely commentec, upon by the 
hundreds of church leaders who have adopted the book for their congrega- 
tions. As an illustration of this quality of modernness we would call attention to the 
unique section on “The Kingdom of God,” with sub-sections entitled “Social Aspira- 
tion and Progress,” “Loyalty and Courage,” “Human Service and Brotherhood,” “The 
Nation,” “Peace Among the Nations,” ete. In this section are 101 great hymns which 
sing the evangelical social gospel which the modern pulpit preaches. Many of these 
have never before been used in a Church hymnal. Here are some of the authors’ 


names : 








Emily Green Balch 
Nolan R. Best 
John Hay 

Felix Adler 
Charles Mackay 
John G. Whittier 
Ebenezer Elliott 
W. Russell Bowie 
Charles Kingsley 
Rudyard Kipling 
Frank Mason North 


John Addington Symonds 


William DeWitt Hyde 
Richard Watson Gilder 
Algernon S. Swinburne 
Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Washington Gladden 
William Pierson Merrill 
Katherine Lee Bates 
Frederick L. Hosmer 
John Haynes Holmes 

T. Wentworth Higginson 


Think of being able to sing the social gospel as well as to preach it! The social 
yospel will never seem to be a truly religiows gospel until the Church learns to sing it. 
HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH is the only Church hymnal in which the -ocial 
note of today’s evangelical preaching fincs adequate expression. The use of this 
hymnal will thrill and inspire your congr>gation with a new vision and purpose. 


A returnable copy of the Hymnal will 
be mailed you upon request 
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